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FF AL | NAVY PHOTO 


tin fish...tinned flour... and the Navy's pantry problem 


Over reason for the victorious conclusion of the war was“ Pillsbury tackled the job, came up with the answer— 
the way American subs kept feeding enemy fleets a diet quick! Flour in tins... made and “canned” at the big 
of torpedoes—“‘tin fish” to the Navy. Pillsbury mill in Buffalo. 

Dishing it out this way took men who were ship-shape— Pillsbury “canned” flour—hermetically sealed in 35 


well fed men. So our Navy saw to it that its own submarine pound tins to keep it fresh—was delivered for many, many 


crews got “fightin’ food”... much of it made with the — months for exclusive use in submarines. 


best white, American-milled flour. But keeping flour dry on Pillsbury is proud and glad it has been able to help 
a submarine posed quite a problem. Could Pillsbury help? out on this problem of naval food supply. 


‘s Buff | Pitsba 
iry’s Buffalo Mill, industrial ‘ 
L 1 l ‘ 1 Th 


ong the waterfront of the 4 P 

City of the Lakes, where flour 
bmarine service ts tinned, mam! . . . 
; : But then, nearly every day in some way Pillsbury gave the armed forces a hand with 








its food problems. And because of enormous stocks of grains and vast milling capacity, 
we were able to contribute to the war effort without cutting corners on a primary 
peacetime responsibility to the American baking industry . . . helping to keep our 


country the best fed nation in tne worta! 


= PILLSBURY MILLS, inc., Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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SANTA FE ELEVATOR “A”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bushels 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN CoO. 


Board of Trade Building KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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PARTICULARLY GOOD 


MILLING WHEAT 


FOR CAREFUL, QUALITY MILLERS 


iia. a oe @ We offer you nearly 60 years of 
‘ Xv . sls resident ‘ . 

F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President established good reputation and a 
I, L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer . : 

A. H. FUHRMAN present experienced management. 
J. L. YOUNG 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 














NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS BALTIMORE FOLEDO K A N S A S ; If T Y TORONTO WINNIPEG VANCOUVER LONDON LIVERPOOL 


Selected hard and soft milling wheats for any blend 


5,300,000 BUS STORAGE 


WHEAT—CORN—OATS—FEED GRAINS 
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i “ORRIS ELEVATOR 

NORRISGRAINCD. OPERATORS 
FKANSAS CITY SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
5 ROUTE OF THE FLYING CROW 
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ji make better bags for you takes more than the best material and 
+ 


the best bag making machinery. Above all, the bag manufacturer must 
know exactly what he is doing—not only how to make bags, but also 


the requirements of your product for which the bag is to be used. 


That is why Chase Bags are better. In addition to using the best of 


materials and workmanship, Chase maintains a staff of experts who 







know your product —how it is handled—and design bags that see your 







product delivered in top condition. 


Remember—when you have a packaging 












problem, turn to Chase for better bags! 






























COAST-TO-COAST BAG SERVICE 
] BOISE CLEVELAND SALT LAKE CITY 
DALLAS MILWAUKEE OKLAHOMA CITY 
TOLEDO PITTSBURGH PORTLAND, ORE 
j DENVER KANSAS CITY REIDSVILLE, N. C 
: e DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS HARLINGEN, TEXAS 
i MEMPHIS GOSHEN, IND CHAGRIN FALLS, 0 
BUFFALO PHILADELPHIA HUTCHINSON, KAN. 
| GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. aurrnuo = PRULADELPIA ——HUTCRIRSOR, KAN, 
' 


NEW YORK ORLANDO, FL/ 
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FINE FLOUR NCE 


we 
%, 
i) 
One reason our millers make such fine flour is that 
Page’s mill is located where it draws wheat from four 
big wheat states, assuring an excellent supply of the 


right varieties. 


POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


A Kindly Tip— 


POLAR BEAR FLOUR 


Is Habit Forming 
Once you use it, you prob- 
ably will keep right on. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 





WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 





2, 1945 
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Miller’s Thumb and Toll 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Dish 


of Medieval Times 


™M IAUCER seems to have been the 
( first to call special attention to 
the great distinguishing physical 
toll-taking 


peculiar conformation of the 


trait. of the flour miller of 
(day al 
thun) of the right hand. 


ignate it by an appellation which 


The poet chose 


ver been forgotten: 


has 
H id a thumb of gold pardie! 5 
\\ could he steal and tollen thrice, 
ugg: sting, for reasons which he himself 
ene best, that customers’ flour adhered 
ve quantities to the wonderful 
hut 
I this or other reason “the miller’s 
thin bo” early became known throughout 
the o orld. In 1610, a writer in deserib- 
ing small fresh-water fish known as 
the iller’s thumb,” explains the origin 
of t term, “as communicated by John 
Cor ble, Esq., R. A., whose father, be- 
ing one of those considerable millers with 
chic) the counties of Essex and Suffolk 
bound, was early initiated in all the 


my ies of that peculiar business.” 


Yorrell, describing the fish, a species 


if inidea, commonly known as_ the 
nul d, observes: “Its head is smooth, 
re ind round, resembling the form 
if thumb of a miller, as produced by 


uliar and constant action of the 


it s in the exercise of a particular 
ost important part of his occupa 
By incessant action of the thumb 
duced the peculiarity of form said 
emble exactly the shape of the head 


if fish so often found in the mill 


—— 


vecies of fossil, ery phites, found in 
the litic rocks, is also popularly known 
miller’s thumb. 


old-fashioned method of testing 


quite naturally came to be termed 
le of thumb.” 
e aeceptable to millers than’ the 
plimentary tradition was a later 
rb that it is the hard working mill 
er » rejoices in an auriferous thumb. 
\) the 
it is not by the thumb alone that 


further commentary was made 
eritorious miller may be recognized; 
‘every honest miller has a tuft of 
m the palm of the right hand, 
h it needs an honest man to per 
eive it,” for which it was admitted, how 
that very few people seemed to 

ss the necessary ocular powers. 
earliest toll-dish was probably 
vy else than the hand of the miller. 
Nor was this a surreptitious mode of 
Others 
ed it, and were authorized to do so. 
nry IT granted to the hospital of St. 


G Shrewsbury, a toll out of every 


Ieosuring grain. than millers 


of grain and meal exposed for sale 

rewsbury market; the monk taking, 
of ‘aing as much as he could hold in 
hols hands, and of meal one handful. 

e hospital of St. Giles, Chester, was 
er ed in the same way by Edward ITI 

toll on produce in Chester market, 

indful from every sack of wheat, 

wo handfuls from every sack of oats. 
\ at the close of the fifteenth century 
the handful was still extant: 
a hand full, a goping or gopper full; 


\ nte: as muck as can be held within 
th hands together 





owever, the craft was very early en 


joined to take toll in a 


more precise 








mode, and in England it is only in con- 
nection with decided irregularities that 
we have any record of toll being taken 
by the man of large grasp. 

At the Chester inquisition, toward the 
close of the fourteenth century, it was 
found by a jury that the millers there 
not only took their toll by an extortion- 


ately large dish, but also took as much 
flour as the open hand would hold. Fur- 
ther, “when any man or woman brought 
three or four bushels to be ground, the 
millers do take of every sack two hand- 
fuls or three at the least, whereof they 
ought to take nothing.” 

The toll-dish, that lowly scoop of office 
with which, as it were, the miller ruled 
the antique world, appears to have been 
appreciable rather in the abstract than 
the concrete. In every mill there cer 
tainly was such a dish, but the probable 
quantity of its contents, when filled with 


toll, remains matter of doubt. 


5 


Its capacity, moreover, was never uni- 
form, At the scattered 


through the country by the thousand the 


rural mills 


customers of the miller were not as a 
rule the bakers, bringing the then com- 
paratively large quantities of two or 
three sacks at a time, but small consum- 
ers, the villein with his half-bushel of 
rye, the cotter’s wife with her little bag 
of meslin. 

\s a very small dish would be needed 
to measure one sixteenth or one twentieth 
of these little batches, the readiest prac- 
ticable dish or scoop would be used for 


(Continued on pape 18.) 








Be Proud of Your Job, 
As We are of Ours... 
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cen ial Flouring Mills Co, 


~, GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 






SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


cages Wie DEALERS IN 


mw wt) ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


2 NEW SPOKANE MILL. "MOST MODERN. IN THE WORLD 





MILLS AT TACOMA ¢ SPOKANE ¢ WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE * PORTLANE I 











Wy 
Wh 
ge 


PRESTON ron-SHArFER 2 MILLING Co. 


RCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILFTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 








HAROLD A, MERRILL 


12-1414 Board of Trade Building 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Members: Kansas City Board of Trade, Chicago Board of Trade 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** 100 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 


FOR UNIFORM FLOURS | 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators o: 
the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills o 
2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundre: 
elevators and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 

FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. Domestic and Export Millers 





& 












~ 
WESTERN MILLING Co. 
MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 








SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 














Millers of Hig! 
Grade Baker 
Family and Ex 
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port Flours. 








“THE FLOUR SUPREME" 


























Since 1856 EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 





New Ulm, Minnesota 














Highest Duattty Tariag Wheat and Bee Flours 
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Curr H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City J 
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PAUL UHLMANN, President RICHARD UHLMANN, Vice President 


CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OPERATING 


KATY and WA BASH 


Total Capacity 7,200,000 Bushels 


Kansas City Board of Trade 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 
New York Produce Exchange 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 

Duluth Board of Trade 

Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange 
New York Rubber Exchange 

New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 


UHLMANN GRAIN COMPANY 


JACK A. BENJAMIN, Secretary-Treasurer 


OFFICES: 
New York City 
Chicago, Tl. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Enid, Okla, 

Fort Worth, Texas 
Amarillo, Texas 





New York Cocoa Exchange 


fey 


“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 


























Cfor more than 45 Years... 
Millers of Quality Cflours 
WINGOLD *« WINONA 
FLOUR FLOUR 
These Brands Are Absolutely Dependable. 
Why Take Chances with Cheap Flours? 
BAY STATE MILLING Co. 

HARD arama W Maat & ay E FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


Minnesota Girt Four . 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 





long on quality i 


CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


Mills: St. Paul 


{ with Vitamins 


Enriched 


NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 


HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 
* SEMOLINA ° GRAIN MERCHANTS 
- Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA MINNEAPOLIS 


General Offices: Minneapolis 
and lron 








ARCHER-DaNIELS-MIDiAND COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE 
DULUTH, MINN 
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Because of both the selection of the 
wheat from which it is milled and the 
methods used in its milling, we can 
assure you that MADE-RITE Flour has 
a definite baking performance value, 
ash for ash and protein for protein, 
above the average of fine bakery flours. 





























KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc, 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Bakes Right Because I t I s Mad 
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Flour Demand Depends on UNRRA 





USDA Acquires Big 
Quantities of Army 
Flour for Europe 


‘ 


ashington, D. C.—-Inaccurate re- 
po: \s that the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture had completed 
hases of 112,000,000 lbs of flour 
stockpiling caused a flurry of in- 
flour millers. The 
existing 


st among 
[ \A merely took over 
contracts to meet certain na- 
11 European’ programs, which 
paid for in cash by the pur- 
( ing countries. 
o additional flour procurement is 
emplated by the USDA except 
British program and the major 
of that lot probably will be 
i from army commitments. 
ith the closing of lend-lease ar- 
ements and the continued use of 


USDA procurement facilities for for- 
eign nationals it appears that the 
government has embarked on a policy 
which may lead to a permanent pol- 
icy of dealing with all export busi- 
ness by direct negotiation between 
governments. 

While this policy favors the pur- 
chasing country it puts American 
mills at a disadvantage, it is seen in 
trade circles here. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EXPORT FLOUR SUBSIDY 
CUT TO 15c UNTIL CCT. 1 


Washington, D. C.—The_ export 
flour subsidy was reduced from 18c 
sack to 15c, effective Sept. 10 at 3 
p.m., e.w.t., the Commodity Credit 
Corp. announced. The new rate will 
remain in effect until Oct. 1 at 3 p.m. 
eastern time. 

Only shipments from Atlantic and 
Gulf ports are entitled to the subsidy. 
There are no additional payments on 
Pacific flour exports at the net over- 
all subsidy applicable to this time. 








FUNDS, OPERATING METHODS 
AWAIT ACTION BY CONGRESS 


Wheat and Flour Will Head List of Relief Takings if 
Other Surpluses Are Not Forced as 
Vote Getters 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. 


C.—Fears that 


flour volume will suffer a 


severe slump do not seem to be borne out by a survey of condi- 
tions here, although it is improbable that the milling rate attained 
during the war can be maintained during the coming year. 

Three major supply factors will probably continue during the 
full year of 1946 and will provide a consequential backlog of busi- 


ness for domestic mills. 


The first and most important of these 


supply factors is the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 


ministration, for which President Truman has already requested 





Comprehensive Program Outlined 
to Congress in Truman Message 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


ishington, D. C.—-President Tru- 
in his message to Congress on 
body a com- 
ensive and program 
ring virtually every major prob- 
confronting the country in the 
sition from war to peace. 
1 addition to broad _ subjects 
such as full employment, unemploy- 
nt compensation, labor disputes 
wage stabilization and housing 
ong others, Mr. Truman asks Con- 
ss to extend powers granted the 
cutive under the Second War 
vers Act, which is due to expire 
Dee. 31, 1945. The President sees 
action as necessary to keep a 
n rein on the domestic economy 
the months ahead. Under the 
Second War Powers Act the chief 
cutive obtains the _ authority 
ough which rationing controls 
e been exercised and also set-aside 


6 has given that 
ambitious 


lers on commodities. 
in the subject of wartime food sub- 
ies, which amount to $1,798,000,000 
the current year, the President 
d Congress that the interested 
ncies are now meeting to discuss 
what order and at what time 
‘'y can be removed without undue 
turbance to the farm income and 


ing costs. 


The President stated his deter- 
mination to resist pressure for high- 
er price levels on reconversion prod- 


ucts as well as the cost of living 
items. However, he pointed out that 


OPA has been following out his pol- 
icies of discarding rationing and 
price controls where it was evident 
that supply and demand had attained 
a balance or when _ inflationary 
dangers were not evident. He re- 
peated previously made statements 
that supplies of sugar and fats and 
oils are short of demand and will 
have to be held under allocation and 
ration controls into 1946. 

On the general subject of agricul- 


ture he emphasized the wisdom in 
providing price supports for agricul- 
tural commodities and stated that he 
did not propose to let farm prices 
collapse in the manner they did after 
the last war. To implement the 
price support program Mr. Truman 
asked specifically that Congress 
transfer $500,000,000 of lend-lease 
funds to the Commodity Credit Corp. 


More 

He also advocated the strengthen- 
ing of the machinery for carrying out 
price support programs. Stimulation 
of exports was also recommended. 


Exports Wanted 


(Continued on page 29.) 





Embargo Ends; Permit Officials 
Resign, But Return on Request 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The embargo 
on shipments of grain to Minneapolis- 
St. Paul and Duluth-Superior, which 
was invoked at midnight Sept. 1, due 
to heavy congestion in railroad yards 
was lifted at midnight Sept. 6, after 
concentrated efforts on the part of 
railroad, milling and grain officials 
reduced the accumulation to a point 
where normal operations could be re- 
sumed. 





Credits Arranged for British 
to Buy 120,000 Tons of Flour 


Washington, D. C.—British procurement officials last week completed 
redit arrangements for the purchase of 120,000 long tons of flour through 


the Commodity Credit Corp. 
It is learned that approximately 


Procurement has already been started. 


5,000 long tons will be obtained from 


xeess army contracts and the balance of 45,000 long tons will represent 
new procurement, for which offers will be solicited as soon as the extent of 


army surpluses is known. 
most wholly hard wheat flour. 


The British requirement is said to represent al- 
UNRRA has requisitioned 55,000,000 Ibs of 


soft wheat flour for the fourth quarter, subject to fund approval. 


Disagreement between the Minne- 
apolis grain permit committee and 
Fred S. Keiser, general agent of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
over certain features of the embargo 
led to the resignation of Minneapolis 
permit agent Edward J. Grimes and 
alternate agent R. C. Woodworth, 
both officials of Cargill, Inc., which 
was later followed by the resigna- 
tion of the entire 22-man Minneap- 
olis permit committee. 

At the time the resignations were 
tendered, it was said that the officials 
had been asked by Mr. Keiser and 
Col. Monroe Johnson, head of the 
Office of Defense Transportation, to 
step out, and that the industry per- 
mit, committee would be _ replaced 
with ICC personnel. After recon- 
sidering the resignations and at the 
request of Homer C. King, first as- 
sistant to Col. Johnson, who flew to 
Minneapolis following receipt of a 
telegram from the permit committee 
defending the action of Mr. Grimes 


(Continued on page 29.) 


an appropriation of $1,350,000,000, to 
which must be added an additional 
$550,000,000 which has been author- 
ized for the present UNRRA pro- 
gram, but which has not been appro- 
priated. 

The second supply factor will be 
the continued procurement of flour 
by the army for its current needs. 
Naturally, without the pipeline prob- 
lem which exists during a fighting 
war, this procurement will fall short 
of recent procurement levels, but it 
will help to swell domestic milling 
operations. 

A third influence which will be im- 
portant, but which is too obscure at 
this time to appraise accurately, is 
that of food supply for occupied 
Germany. A responsible government 
official who recently returned from 
the American zone in Germany pre- 
dicted that we will be faced with the 
necessity of contributing fully 40% of 
the food requirements of that area 
for the next year if we hope to bring 
order into that region. This official 
estimated that these requirements 
might total as much as $500,000,000. 

What part flour will assume in the 
two major relief programs remains to 
be seen and if UNRRA and govern- 
ment control officials in Germany are 
protected from political pressures at 
home they can be relied on to run 
their procurement along most ef- 
ficient lines. 

As far as UNRRA is concerned, it 
will be primarily a buyer of wheat, 
probably four or five to one over flour. 
Its initial shipments to China, which 
represent two 8,500-ton vessels leav- 
ing from the West Coast, will carry 
85% wheat and 15% flour. It is expect- 
ed that progressively larger shipments 
will follow as their operations ex- 
pand in the Orient, but wheat will 
always predominate in that region as 
the Orientals can use cracked wheat. 
UNRRA officials say that early re- 
ports reaching them reveal that flour 
mills in the Shanghai section of 
China are in good condition. Anoth- 
er influence which favors wheat over 
flour as an export item is the fact 
that the countries taking wheat also 


obtain millfeed by-products, which 
are also in great demand. 
The greatest danger confronting 


the operations of any relief program 
is the political aspects involved. Con- 


(Continued on page 29.) 
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Terminal Flour Storage Refusal 


in N. Y. Burdens Other Handlers 


New York, N. Y.—The refusal of 
the Jay Street Terminal, Brooklyn, 
to accept flour for storage has 
brought about such a serious situa- 
tion that the New York Association 
of Flour Distributors held a special 
meeting, Sept. 5, in the Produce Ex- 
change to consider it. A heavier bur- 
den has naturally been thrown on 
the Brooklyn Eastern District Ter- 
minal, and flour men say that it is 
almost impossible to obtain permits 
from it. 

In reviewing this situation, Her- 
bert H. Lang, president of the New 
York Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors, said that the reason given by 
the Jay Street Terminal for refusing 
to accept flour is that it is under new 
ownership, and the latter does not 
care to handle this product. Orig- 
inally the terminal had asked an in- 
crease of from 1c to 3c a sack for 
unloading charges. On Aug. 7 the 
Interstate Commerce Commission or- 
dered a suspension of the advance un- 
til March 9, 1946. 

Next a hearing was held before the 
Public Service Commission on Sept. 
4, but it was adjourned, since the 


Jay Street Terminal had agreed to 
abide by whatever ruling might be 
made by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Mr. Lang’ explained 
that the New York Association of 
Flour Distributors had objected to 
the proposed advance in unloading 
charges because the industry was 
unable to absorb it under the mark- 
ups established by the Office of Price 
Administration. 

As a result of the discussion a com- 
mittee was appointed, composed of 
Charles C. Chinski, Joseph Ullrich 
and Leo Frank, to confer with offi- 
cials of the Jay Street Terminal in 
an effort to induce it again to ac- 
cept flour for storage. It will also 
confer with the Brooklyn Eastern 
District Terminal regarding the con- 
gested situation there. 

Earlier this year the association 
had interested itself in tie-in sales 
of flour, sugar and shortening, which 
were causing a very serious situation 
in the market. At this meeting Mr. 
Lang reported that as a result of this 
effort one large sugar operator has 
been suspended from selling sugar 
for a year, and added that the gen- 
eral situation gradually is improving. 


New Crop Winter Wheat Gets Praise 
From Operative Millers in Southwest 


Hutchinson, Kansas. Operative 
millers who at first were slightly 
critical of the milling qualities of the 
1945 crop of hard winter wheat now 
agree that the new crop wheat is 
equal to the 1944 crop in milling qual- 
ities and “a lot better than last year’s 
crop in baking quality.” That was 
the consensus at a meeting of the 
members of District 1, Association of 
Operative Millers, held here Sept. 8. 
The meeting was attended by ap- 
proximately 75 persons. 

J. B. Steele, William Kelly Milling 
Co., Hutchinson, was elected chair- 
man of the district organization, suc- 
ceeding W. H. Davidson, Wichita 
Flour Mills Co. Ben Blackburn, 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, 
was named vice chairman and W. P. 
Riley, William Kelly Milling Co., was 
elected secretary to succeed Mr. 
Blackburn. 

The program committee of the dis- 
trict organization usually schedules 
a nontechnical address for its fall 
meeting. This time the speaker was 
R. C. Woodard, a member of the 


faculty of Hutchinson Junior Col- 
lege, who discussed ‘The Charter 
for the United Nations.” He com- 


pared it, in some respects, to the con- 
stitution of the United States and 
reminded his listeners that there were 
a great many doubts about the work- 
ing of that great document at the 
time of its writing. Mr. Woodard 
said that he has great hopes that 
the United Nations charter will lead 


to an even greater place in history 
and will be the means of bringing 
permanent peace to all nations of the 
world. 

George W. Schiller, laboratory di- 
rector for the Hunter Milling Co., 
Wellington, Kansas, presented some 
observations on wheat varieties in the 
Southwest. He said that farmers, 
millers and grain men were more 
“variety-conscious” than ever before, 
due to the efforts of the wheat im- 
provement association, cereal chem- 
ists and operative millers, mill ex- 
ecutives and farm organizations. ‘Our 
farmers are good business men and 
will naturally balk at being told 
What variety of wheat to grow unless 
they are given some sound reasons 
for planting a particular variety,” 
Mr. Schiller said. ‘This is especially 
true when another variety, though it 
may be undesirable to the miller, will 
yield and test to the farmer’s advan- 
tage.” 

New Variety Characteristics 

Mr. Schiller said that the wheat 
processors have made headway in 
showing the farmers with facts and 
figures why it is desirable to grow 
the variety of wheat that is desir- 
able for use by bakers. He cited 
the results of a variety comparison 
made in his company’s laboratories 
and offered the following comments 
about the different varieties: 

Early Triumph—a relatively new 
variety in the Southwest. It has a 





Collect Wires Collect on Desks 


Keeping costs in check these days 
is a tough problem and almost every 
new development in the flour mar- 
ket picture brings along with it an 
expanded item on the expense ledger. 
One of the current headaches in this 
respect is the large number of collect 
wires mills are receiving from buyers, 
brokers and salemen asking about 





the status of lagging shipments from 
the mill. With most mills two to 
five weeks behind on deliveries, the 
wires are now adding up to an im- 
pressive total for such a minor item. 
One large mill recently calculated its 
current expense on collect wires had 
zoomed to an average of around $50 
a day. 
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wide mixing and fermentation toler- 
ance and bakes a very desirable loaf 
of bread even at low protein levels. 
Flour yields are good and ash is 
low. The test weight is high and 
farmers report some excellent yields. 

Pawnee.—Another new wheat va- 
riety for the Southwest. This va- 
riety shows promise and mills and 
bakes well and has a low ash. The 
test weight is high and it yields well 
in central Kansas. 

Comanche. This variety shows 
promise in western Kansas. It has 
good milling and baking characteris- 
tics and is better than Tenmarq in 
most respects. This wheat has an 
extremely long mixing time and con- 
siderable fermentation tolerance. 

Red Chief—This is one of the un- 
desirable varieties and mills with a 
high yield and high ash. The mid- 
dlings are hard and flinty and it re- 
quires about 10% more grinding and 
bolting surface to reduce it to flour. 
The bran chops up badly and carries 
through into the reduction. 


Tells of Bakers’ Problems 

Fred E. Beeman, supervisor of bak- 
eries for the J. S. Dillon & Sons 
Stores Co., Hutchinson, discussed 
some of the problems met in com- 
mercial bakeries in the Southwest 
and how milling companies, with their 
products control laboratories, were 
of considerable assistance to bakeries 
in the production of uniform, high 
quality bread. 

“Good bread,” Mr. Beeman _ ob- 
served, “is a relative term. What 
we might call good bread in this area 
might be termed poor bread in other 
areas. Through this section of the 
country we have found that the pub- 


lic wants a soft, spongy loaf with 
lots of volume, a close grain, vel- 
vety texture, white crumb color, 


good taste, and no holes.” He added 
that those’ specifications probably 
would fit a description of “terrible” 
bread if one accepted as fact an arti- 
cle in a recent issue of Reader’s Di- 
gest. “If the Reader’s Digest article 
is correct, then we are certain that 
most of the consuming public wants 
terrible bread,” he commented. 

Mr. Beeman said that as far as his 
company is concerned, less impor- 
tance is attached to the ash content 
of flour. ‘We would much prefer to 
have a .45 or .48 ash flour of from 
10.8 to 11% protein and of good bak- 
ing quality rather than a .38 ash, 
12% protein flour of poor baking 
quality,” he said. 

“I am not here to pass out bou- 
quets, but I certainly believe that 
the milling industry has played an 
extremely important part in the 
progress of the commercial baker,” 
the speaker declared. ‘Your constant 
study and research, plus your willing- 
ness to keep your equipment mod- 
ern, has enabled you to produce good 
uniform bakery flour year in and 
year out, regardless of the variance 
of wheat analyses from year to year. 
These uniforn quality bakery flours 
have helped the commercial baker 
to produce a good loaf of bread: We 
bakers have hopes of keeping bakery 
bread consumption at its present high 
volume.” 


1945 Wheat Quality Good 

T. S. Ables, superintendent for the 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, told of his 
experience with the new wheat crop 
and was leader of an open forum dis- 
cussion, most of which was on the 
topics of yield, ash and protein. The 
millers agreed that, with the wheat 
properly aged and the moisture uni- 
formly distributed, the crop is as 
good as the 1944 crop in ash, yield 
and milling characteristics and that 
it will bake better than the 1944 
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crop. Quite a lot of difficulty haq 
been encountered early with new 
crop wheat because of the great dif- 
ference in the moisture content of 
the wheat going into the mix. 

Mills in Kansas which had bern 
having some trouble with the undo- 
sirable wheats apparently have found 
the answer. Most mills are now ad 
pending upon variety identification 
before unloading the wheat. If 1 
sample shows a high percentage 
undesirable varieties, the wheat is 
either rejected or used by the fed 
mills, ‘“‘which is just where it shou'd 


go,” one miller commented. Many »5f 
the grain companies have come 09 
recognize the problem of infer 


wheat varieties, and those lots t} 
the miller will not want are kept si 
arate from the better milling whea 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


H. C. VEATCH, BUFFALO, 
DIES AFTER LONG ILLNESS 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Henry Clay Veat: 
85, general eastern representative 
the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, K: 
sas, died at his home Sept. 4 aft 
a long illness. 

Affiliated with the Kansas fi) 
since 1906, Mr. Veatch was insti 
mental in the founding of its Mari 
Ohio, branch. He traveled exté 
sively in West Virginia, North Ca) 
lina, Ohio and Kentucky and ot} 
states selling flour and exercisi 
sales supervision. 

In 1918, Mr. Veatch was preside 
of the Buffalo Flour Club. In 19: 





The Late H. C. Veatch 


he was president of the National Fe 
eration of Flour Clubs. He was 
familiar figure at bakery convention 
Born in southern Illinois of Scot 
tish descent, he is survived by h 
widow, the former Prudence Higgin 
of Wheeling, W. Va., a daughte) 
Prudence, and a brother, Presto 
Evans Veatch of Cleveland, Ohio. 


——=—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


FIRE RAZES WAREHOUSE 
OF ROLAND FLOUR CO 


St. Louis, Mo.—The warehouse o 
the Roland Flour Co., 3517 Gratio 
St., was destroyed by fire recent) 
and is now being rebuilt. Property) 
and effects were fully covered by in 
surance, according to A. C. Roland 
president of the firm, and, although 
the office was badly damaged, all 
records were saved. Business is be- 
ing carried on at the old stand, while 
the merchandise is stored at a pub- 
lic warehouse. 
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Chinese Miller Looks for Big 


Program of Postwar Building 


Reporting through the United 
States embassy at Chungking, at the 
request of the foodstuffs unit of the 
Bureau. of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, United States Depart- 
nt of Commerce, R. Z. Yung, man- 
acer of the Mow Sing Flour Mills, 
suzgests the probability that there 
\ be extensive mill building in 
na during the next few years to 
lace plants destroyed during Jap- 
se occupation and to meet in- 
ised flour needs of the Chinese 
ulation. 

Jo plans, either official or private, 
e been formed, Mr. Yung says, 
he is of the opinion that mills 
re and small, equipped with mod- 
machinery and capable of pro- 
ing 1,000,000 49-lb bags of flour 
y, will be needed. This is more 
n twice the production of prewar 
irs, and it contemplates the proc- 
ing of a Chinese wheat crop of ap- 
ximately 300,000,000 bus. No one 
knows exactly what China’s wheat 
yp amounts to, owing to the im- 
rfection of government statistics, 
it is sometimes put as high as 
ible that figure. Most of the wheat 
ground in primitive mills on the 
ms, but the postwar expectation 
that modern commercial mills will 
ndle an increasing proportion of 
domestic crop. 


Japanese Destruction 
nformation concerning the amount 
damage _ inflicted upon China’s 
lling establishment under Japanese 

cupation is incomplete, but Mr. 
ing reports that two of his com- 
ny’s mills in Wusih were complete- 
destroyed, while others suffered 
nsiderable damage. A _ portion of 
Foh Sing company’s plant in 
inkow was removed into the in- 
rior, and small branches were es- 
blished in Chungking, Chengtu, 
ioki and Tienshui in Kansu_ prov- 
ce. Mr. Yung says the Mow Sing 
1d Foh Sing companies, which con- 
ol a group of mills that began to 
me into their hands about 40 years 
0, contemplate an extensive build- 
ig and rehabilitation program, re- 
liring equipment capable of produc- 
i 50,000 49-lb bags of flour daily. 
ew mills will be erected along the 
ung-Hai and Pin-Hai railways and 
the northeastern provinces where a 
irge part of the Chinese wheat crop 
grown and where the flour market 


largest. 
The Prewar Establishment 

The first Mow Sing mill was estab- 
shed at Wusih in Kiangsu province. 
efore the outbreak of war in 1937 
here were in this company group 12 
nills, three in Wusih, one in Tsinan- 
1, seven in Shanghai and one in 
lankow. The aggregate production 
f these plants was 98,000 49-lb bags 
laily. This figure represented one 
ifth of the total flour production in 
‘hina, estimated at 500,000 bags in 
ibout 200 mills. The following 1936 
ist does not include mills in the 
1ortheastern provinces, statistics for 
vhich were not available: 


No. of Daily 
mills production 
Districts (49-Ib bags) 
hanghai 4 % 15 120,000 
Kiangsu, Chekiang and 
Anhwei (Shanghai 
excluded) reese 15 165,000 
shantung and Honan.. 35 63,000 
Hunan, Hupeh and 
Kiangsi oseses ° 11 32,000 
Hopeh, Shensi, Cha- 
har and Suiyuan 27 15,000 
Szechwan ; o% ve 3 1,000 


396,000 


TE Asoeceuases ..-106 


Shanghai was one of the _ five 
biggest flour milling centers in China, 
where mills of large capacity and 
modern design were centered. The 
other four states were Wusih in 
Kiangsu, Hankow in Hupeh, Tsinanfu 
in Shantung and Harbin in Kirin. 
It was estimated that the total pro- 
duction of all the mills in Shanghai 
was well over 150,000 bags of flour 
per day, nearly half of the quantity 
produced in the whole of China, with 
the northeastern provinces not in- 
cluded. 


Few Mills in Free China 

The interior provinces, in which 
Free China found refuge during the 
invasion, had few flour 
mills. There were two in Chung- 
king, two in Sian and one _ in 
Chengtu. Under the necessities of 
war there was a considerable expan- 
sion. At the end of 1942 there were 
33 mills in Free China, and in 1943 
10 more were put in operation. In 
addition there are many newly set 
up grist mills of the type so common- 
ly seen in rural China. Much wheat 
is grown in the Free China area, 
but there is modern milling ma- 
chinery capable of processing only 
about 1% of it. Free China’s mills 
are listed by Mr. Yung as follows: 
_ Dail 


Japanese 


Chunekir 
S ! n (Chur 
n ucle 
Sian 1 
Paol 
Shen (Siar ul 
Paok X le 
Hunat 0 
KKansu ( 
Kia 
IKur 1 ( Y. 
Ix 1 l 1 
Kweict I 
Fukie 1 
Ir 8 
Part Huna Kiar x in 
i! wher ‘ 
Japanese ea 


Government Food 
Sales Drop Sharply 
During July 


Washington, D. C.—United States 
Department of Agriculture sales of 
government-owned food during July 
totaled $193,406, compared with $1,- 
070,148 the previous month. July 
sales brought the total amount sold 
since May 1, 1944, to $36,768,477. 

Grain and cereal products brought 
$65,972 or approximately 34% of the 
July total, compared with $622,418 in 
June. Most of this amount came 
from the sale of oats, which re- 
turned $59,962. Smaller quantities 
of dry beans, rice, soya flour, cheese, 
soya soup, linseed meal and grass 
and rye seed also were sold. 

Dairy and poultry products re- 
turned $49,600, or approximately 26% 
of the total. Of this amount, $45,600 
was from the sale of evaporated milk. 
Dairy and poultry products sold in 
June brought $122,325. 

The sale of declared surplus prop- 
erty, for which USDA acts as the dis- 
posal agency, was $2,595 during the 
month, compared with $245,293 in 
June. The balance was made up of 
USDA-owned commodities, including 
items released in regular stock turn- 
over operations and in inventory re- 
ductions, and those purchased orig- 
inally in price support operations. 
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U.S.S. “BATTLECAKE’”’—Commissioning of U.S.S. Los Angeles at the 
Philadelphia Navy Yard was highlighted by this “launching” of a per- 
fect cake model by Max Spoth, A&P master pastry chef. The ship’s chief 
petty officers find that the model boasts every surface detail of the 


mighty new 13,600-ton cruiser. 





End of War Finds Grain Prices Well 
Below Levels at Closeof World War I 


Wheat prices at the end of the war 
(Aug. 15) averaged $1.45 bu and corn 
$1.13 bu at the farm, compared with 
$2.05 for wheat and $1.38 for corn at 
the end of World War I. During 
World War I and for two years 
thereafter, farm prices for wheat and 
corn averaged considerably above 
parity, but during World War II 
wheat averaged slightly below parity 
and corn about parity. Farm prices 
of wheat Aug. 15, averaged 95% of 
parity while corn averaged 102%. 
These figures are cited by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

During the calendar year 1944 
farm prices of wheat averaged $1.43 
bu, or 95% of parity, compared with 
$1.27 or 89% in 1943, $1.02, or 77% 
in 1942 and 84c or 72% of parity in 
1941. Corn prices at the farm av- 
eraged $1.13 bu or 104% of parity 
during 1944 compared with $1.03, or 
99% during 1943, 79c or 82% in 1942 
and 64c, or 75% of parity in 1941. 

During World War I farm prices 


of wheat and corn advanced more 
than the prices of things farmers 
bought, resulting in prices of these 
grains being well above parity. Dur- 
ing the calendar year 1917 farm 


prices of wheat averaged $2.03 bu 
or 155% of parity, while corn prices 
averaged $1.43 bu or 151% of parity. 
In 1918 farm prices of wheat at $2.04 
bu averaged 133% of parity, com- 
pared with 123% in 1919 when wheat 
averaged $2.16 and 123% in 1920 
when wheat averaged $2.20. 

Farm prices of corn averaged $1.51 
bu in 1918, or 136% of parity. This 
compares with $1.56 bu in 1919, which 
was 123% of parity and $1.41 in 1920, 
or 108% of parity. Although wheat 


and corn remained well above parity 
for two years after World War I, 
prices dropped sharply in 1921 and 
were considerably below parity. In 
1921 the farm price of wheat aver- 
aged 80% of parity or $1.17 bu, com- 
pared with 72% of parity or $1.04 in 
1922 and only 66% of parity or 98c 
bu in 1923. Prices of corn dropped 
sharply in 1921 and averaged only 
57c bu at the farm, or 54% of parity. 
Corn prices averaged 57% of parity 
in 1922 and 75% in 1923, the PMA 
adds. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CLEVELAND FLOUR CLUB 
PLANS ANNUAL MEETING 
Cleveland, Ohio. The Cleveland 

Flour Club will hold its September 

meeting and annual clam bake at 

Schluters Tavern, Dover Bay, Ohio, 

Sept. 19. Special events have been 

arranged for the afternoon and the 

evening. 





IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


——BREAD 


GRENNAN BAKERY BUYS 
ADDITIONAL PROPERTY 
Kansas City, Mo. Grennan Bak- 
eries, Inc. has bought vacant prop- 
erty adjoining its Kansas City plant 
for possible future expansion, it was 
announced last week by Charles R. 
Lloyd, president of the firm. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW YORK APPOINTMENT 

New York, N. Y.—The Valier & 
Spies Milling Company, St. Louis, will 
be represented in the Greater New 
York area on its pancake, buckwheat 
cake, family flours and farina, by 
Frank Price Co., members of the Na- 
tional Food Brokers Association. 





Board Meeting Planned for Oct. 12 


St. Louis, Mo.—Because ODT restrictions will not allow a full conven- 
tion, the board of the Grain and Feed Dealers National Association is plan- 


ning a brief board meeting in Omaha on Oct. 12. 
of committees are being invited to meet on the 11th or 12th. 


Chairmen and members 
The board 


is also asking each affiliated association to send representatives to this meet- 
ing in order that there may be a full discussion of policy matters. 
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Wheat, Corn Gain in August 





FINE WEATHER ENHANCES OUTLOOK 


FOR ALL FOOD, FEED PRODUCTION 


sila: 
Spring Wheat Increased 6,000,000 Bus—Corn Up 224,000,- 
000—Better Feed Grain Prospect Seen as Reducing 
Amount of Wheat Diverted to Livestock Feeding 


Washington, D. C.—August brought 
an enhancement of nearly 6,000,000 
bus in the United States spring wheat 
crop and boosted the corn prospect 
224,000,000 bus, the September report 
of the Crop Reporting Board, issued 
this week, reveals. The improvement 
in the corn outlook raised the prob- 
outturn to above 3,000,000,000 
bus, a figure seen as necessary to 
avoid the diversion of large quan- 
tities of wheat into livestock feeding 
channels. 

The spring wheat yield as of Sept. 
1 was set at 315,301,000 bus, of which 
32,913,000 bus are durum. No 
new estimate of winter wheat pro- 
duction was given, the Aug. 1 esti- 
mate of 837,000,000 bus being consid- 
ered accurate until the final revision 
of all crop estimates which will be 
made in December. The total spring 
and winter wheat yield of 1,152,270,- 
000 bus sets an all-time record and 
is the third total crop in excess of 
1,000,000,000 bus in history. 

The four major crops, of which 
both wheat and oats are largest of 
record, together with sorghum grain 
and soybeans, promise a combined 
yield of 6,393,000,000 bus, compared 
with 6,132,000,000 bus harvested last 
year. 

However, continued favorable 
weather in September and later than 
normal frosts will be necessary, the 


able 


department said, if these prospects 
are to be borne out. 
Corn, the vital raw material for 


meats, milk, eggs and other livestock 
and poultry products, led a spectacu- 
lar crop improvement. The depart- 
ment’s monthly crop report esti- 
mated the prospective corn crop at 
3,069,055,000 bus, an increase of 
about 225,000,000 bus from its Aug. 
1 forecast. 

Corn production last year was 3,- 
228,361,000 bus, while the average 
for the 1934-43 period was 2,433,- 
060,000 bus. 

Other crops which showed gains 
included oats, potatoes, tobacco, soy- 
beans, grain sorghums, tame hay, dry 
beans and peas. Offsetting these 
gains to some extent are slightly 
lower prospects for cotton as the re- 
sult of increased boll weevil infesta- 
tion, a decrease for rice lost in the 
Texas hurricane, and peanut damage 
because of wet weather. 

The indicated improvement in the 
crop outlook follows a discouraging 
spring planting season of late frost, 
local drouths, cool temperatures, ex- 
cessive soil moisture in some sec- 
tions, and a general lateness in seed- 
ing spring crops. 

While optimistic in tone, the de- 
partment’s latest report cautioned 
that it was not too late for an upset. 
It said: 

“Even though crops that were 
planted late made fairly rapid prog- 
ress in August, the advancement has 
not offset earlier retarded develop- 
ment. Corn is especially vulnerable, 
with a large acreage in a close race 
with killing frosts. 

“If September weather is favor- 
able, and frosts hold off long enough 


to permit the bulk of the corn and 
other late crops to reach maturity, 
present prospects might even be ex- 
ceeded; on the other hand, early 
frosts would cut prospects material- 
ly.” 

As was indicated a month earlier, 
the wheat crop—the bulk of which is 
already harvested—will be the larg- 
est on record, totaling 1,152,270,000 
bus, compared with 1,078,647,000 bus 
produced last year and 789,080,000 
bus for the 10-year average. 

The big wheat crop, together with 
a record crop of rice and good yields 
of rye and buckwheat, lifts total 
1945 production of the food grains to 
the highest on record by more than 
2,000,000 tons. 

The indicated bumper corn crop, 
coupled with the record oats crop, 
an above average barley crop and a 
large grain sorghum crop, places the 
prospective feed grain supply per ani- 
mal unit for 1945-46 feeding sea- 
son at a record level. 

A banner oat crop, 
at 1,570,356,000 bus, 


now estimated 
tops high of 





1920 by 131,000,000 bus. The current 
forecast is one third larger than the 
1944 production of 1,166,392,000 bus 
and about a half larger than the 
1934-43 average. 

Indicated spring wheat crop (other 
than durum) in thousand bushels: 





Final 

Sept. 1 Aug. 1 1944 

Minnesota r 18,681 18,202 18,008 
North Dakota ..136,636 140, 132.660 
South Dakota 47,821 $2,195 34,502 
Montana ; 30,712 29,484 18,078 
Indicated production of corn in 


leading states, with comparisons, in 
thousand bushels: 


Final 
1944 





Sept. 1 Au 1 
Ohio 180,600 LS0,600 142,956 
Indiana ‘ 238,784 215,824 176 
Illinois {08 994 " 1 
Wisconsin 102.828 94,710 116,536 
Minnesota . 11,400 211,400 399 
Iowa 29 Vf ré. ) 607,608 
Missouri : 113,12¢ 117,477 162,554 
South Dakota 115,275 83,475 140,292 
Nebraska 282,414 222,508 329.855 
Kansa — 72,864 72.864 114,793 
Oklahoma 7,8 ) 22 g 
Texas TO,176 70,176 69,6 


Estimated production of oats in 
leading states, with comparisons, in 
thousand bushels: 

Final 


Ohio > S90 52 340 7 { 
Indiana ( 09 0 848 1 
Illinoi 3 lt 1! 158 101.984 
Michigan 7 r 

Wisconsi 
Minnesota 43,938 " 155.960 





Yeast and Soy Flour Recommended 
in Diets of World’s Hungry People 


Members of the 

American Associa- 
Chemists, attending 
a meeting held in Wichita, Sept. 
8, learned how the hungry mil- 
lions of the world could be fed by the 
simple expedient of adding a small 
amount of yeast to their cereal diets, 
how to add 5% soy flour to wheat 
flour and get good results, and what 
their fellow chemists had learned 
about the baking performance of the 
flour from this year’s crop of hard 
winter wheat. 

Dr. Barnett Sure, professor of ag- 
ricultural chemistry, University of 
Arkansas, and discoverer of vitamin 
E, discussed yeast and soybeans in 
relation to cereal diets; Emery C. 
Swanson, department of milling in- 
dustry, Kansas State College, dis- 
cussed the addition of soy flour to 
wheat flour; and Ralph B. Potts, 
chemist for the Wichita Flour Mills 
Co., led the discussion on the per- 
formance of flour from the 1945 crop 
of wheat. 

Dr. Sure has been experimenting 
with the addition of yeast to the diets 
of experimental rats for many years. 
He insists that the problem of feed- 
ing the starving Hindus, the over- 
crowded Chinese and the defeated 
Japanese, as well as the low-income 
families in the United States, Europe 
and South American can be solved 
largely by adding a small amount of 
yeast from a salt shaker to the serv- 
ing of a diet mainly of cereal prod- 
ucts. He tried adding 1% yeast to 
rice in rat diets with the result that 
growth increased 92% and biological 
efficiency increased 33% as compared 
with rats fed a straight rice diet. 
He pointed out that Japan cannot 


Wichita, Kansas. 
Pioneer Section, 


tion of Cereal 


her people from the 
agricultural products grown on an 
area no larger than the 
Montana—an area to which they are 
now restricted. 

Yeast can be 


possibly feed 


state of 


grown in vats with- 
out sunlight and yeast contains the 
necessary nutritional essentials to 
correct inadequate diets, Dr. Sure de- 
clared. He cited figures to show 
that his experiments with rats on a 
diet of cereals with added yeast in- 
creased their reproduction and growth 
and this kept up for generation afte 
generation. He said that an inten- 
sive educational campaign would be 
required to introduce dried yeast in- 
to cooked and baked foods by the 
American housewife. He explained 
that he is not advocating the substi- 
tution of yeast for meat as a protein 
source, but he is advocating the use 


of yeast in those diets deficient in 
meat. 
Soy flour, when added to wheat 


flour, produces good growth if added 
at the rate of from 1 to 3%, Dr. 
Sure said. The Germans, he recalled, 
imported a large supply of soybeans 
from Manchuria prior to their attack 
on Russia. The soybeans helped the 
Germans to solve their diet problems, 
he said, and he recommended that 
both soy flour and yeast be used in 
deficient diets. 

His experiments on rats have cov- 
ered not only additions of yeast and 


soybean flour to rice, but also to 
corn, flour and other cereals with 
similar results in increasing the 


growth of rats, adding to their pow- 
ers of reproduction and lactation and 
otherwise improving the _ general 
health. 

He described the population of In- 
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dia, where the efficiency of one man 
is only one sixth that of the Ameri- 
can and blamed it on faulty dict. 
The Indians, excepting the Moha); 
medans, not only will not eat me 
but the population cannot afford 
meat. The country is so thickly px 
ulated that it cannot afford the sp: 
for animals. But, he pointed 
India ranks first in Asia in product 
of sugar. There are available la 
quantities of waste blackstrap n 
lasses, with which to make cultur qd 
yeast. 

When Indians partake of Ameri 
food for only two months tl] 
gain 20 to 30 lbs. Better food 
result in better production. He 
vised the introduction of a lit 
yeast, not above 5%, to the diet th 
by the industrialists of India for e 
nomic reasons. In America he ad 
cates the addition of yeast and 
flour to bread as a food for the px 
Which generally have a low prot 


and vitamin diet. His experim« 
indicate that it would not hurt 
general public, including that p 


of the public which can afford m« 
Some economies should be effect 
in production of yeast. 

Mr. Swanson discussed the chang 
in formula and in baking proced 
when soy flour is used in bread. 
said that if the percentage of s 
flour did not exceed 5% of the tot 
the volume, texture and grain sco) 
were equal to that of straight wh« 
bread. He concluded that: 

“In so far as volume and textu 
are concerned, bread containing abo 


6% soy flour would require—to pi 
duce bread similar to that with 
soy flour—about 4% yeast and ni 
milligrams bromate at a ferment 
tion time of two hours as compat 
with a nonsoy bread which us 
212% yeast and one milligram bi 
mate and three hours’ fermentatic 

“To produce grain structure sir 
lar to a nonsoy loaf, net more th 
five milligrams bromate nor mo 


than 3.25% should be uss 
while fermentation time for gra 
in a 6% soy loaf seemed to be abo 
two hours. 


yeast 


“To obtain the greatest loaf weig! 
the largest amount of s« 
flour, the shortest possible ferment 
tion time, and the 
amount of bromate and yeast shou 
be used, consistent with the produ 


possible 


least possib 


tion of acceptable bread. 

“Tf less than 6% soy flour wei 
used in white bread, the amour 
should be proportionately reduced.” 

R. B. Potts opened the discussi 
on the baking qualities of the 194 
wheat crop in the Southwest. H 
called for votes on different 
and found differences of opinion. Th 
majority, however, that tl 
flour this year, so far, behaves jus 
about the year 
quality. 


issue 
agreed 


Same aS a ago 


3READ IS THE TAFF F IFE- 


WLB APPROVAL NOT NEEDED 
ON MINIMUM WAGE RAISE 


Washington, D. C..-Wage increase 
up to 55c per hour can now be mad 
without board approval, even thoug! 
prices may be pushed up, the Wa) 
Labor Board has announced. 

Previously, increases between 50 
and 55c could not be made without 
WLB approval if they would affect 
prices or government costs. 

William H. Davis, economic stabili 
zation director, disclosed that labor 
disputes and voluntary wage adjust- 
ments involving agricultural workers 
removed from the jurisdiction of the 
War Labor Board will be handled in 
the future largely by the Labor and 
Agriculture Departments. 
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PILLSBURY MAKES 
STAFF PROMOTIONS 


Alex Parsons Appointed Vice Presi- 
dent for Trade Relations—Two 
Changes in Grocery Division 


Minneapolis, Minn.—-Promotion of 
Alex Parsons of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
e position of vice president, trade 
relations, is announced by H. W. 
Files, vice president in charge of sales 
and advertising. Mr. Parsons has 


vice president, grocery products 
_ for Pillsbury the last five years. 

Files also announced the pro- 
motion of two other Pillsbury grocery 
products executives. 


Douglas G. An- 


Alex Parsons 


lerson, manager of.East Central gro- 
products sales division at Cleve- 
i is named a vice president to 
succeed Mr. Parsons, and J. J. 
Thompson is appointed manager of 
the newly organized sales promotion 
Mr. Thompson has been 


department. 


in the department of grocery pro- 
duction sales since March, 1942. 
1 his new position Mr. Parsons 


will serve in an advisory capacity and 
| lle special sales assignments. He 
joined the Pillsbury organization 17 
years ago as assistant manager of the 
Buffalo branch office. Two 
years later he was appointed repre- 
sentative for specialty products in 
eastern territory and in 1935 was 

I ed national sales manager of the 
packaged goods division. He ad- 
ced to the post of manager of the 
grocery products department when it 
formed in 1938 and was named 
president, grocery products sales, 

1940, 

Ir. Anderson, who has been head 
o!| the East Central division since 
February, 1943, started with Pillsbury 

years ago as a Clerk in the adver- 

ng department at the general of- 

s. He held various positions in 

general sales department and was 

sistant editor and editor of the 


sales 


Pilsbury Salesman, house magazine, 


several years. In November, 1926, 
was appointed manager of the De- 
it sales branch office. From 1940 
1943 he was manager of grocery 


ducts sales in the Detroit and 
C\eveland territories and then went 
to Cleveland when the division was 


arged to include Pittsburgh. 
Vir. Thompson has been with Pills- 


bury Mills, Ine., more than 12 years. 
He first worked as a territory sales- 


in in Erie County, Pennsylvania. 
ie and one half years later he went 


‘co Buffalo as general office field rep- 


] 


entative on grocery specialties, In 
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1936 he was appointed assistant 
branch manager at St. Louis and be- 
came manager two and one _ half 
years later. He was named division 
manager of the Buffalo division gro- 
cery products sales in 1940, and in 
November, 1941, became co-manager 
of the Pillsbury Northwest grocery 
products sales division in Minneapo- 
lis. In March, 1942, he became a 
member of the headquarters Grocery 
Products Sales Department. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PAPER SACK PREMIUM 

Washington, D. C.—-An amendment 
to MPR-585 which will establish dif- 
ferential pricing on feed sold in paper 
sacks is being prepared by the Office 
of Price Administration. As the or- 
der now stands, it inadvertently al- 
lows premiums for cotton containers. 
The following premiums will be au- 
thorized: 25-lb sacks, 50c per ton; 
10-lb sacks, $4 per ton; 5-lb sacks, 
$5 per ton. No premium will be 
allowed for feed packed in 50- or 
100-lb sacks. It is likely that the 
amendment will require 10 days for 
clearance. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


PLAN MACARONI-NOODLE 
CONFERENCE FOR OCTOBER 


Braidwood, Ill.—Plans for a maca- 
roni and noodle industry conference 
are being made by the National 
Macaroni Manufacturers Association. 
No definite dates have been set as 
yet, but it is hoped to hold the con- 
vention in October. 

C. W. Wolfe, president of the asso- 
ciation, was in Washington, D. C., 
recently conferring with government 
agencies on the matter of insuring a 
steady supply of good durum to meet 
the manufacturers’ heavy demands 
for good semolina. 

October has been selected as a 
good month for the convention, be- 
cause by then the durum millers will 
have full information on the quality 
and quantity of the 1945-46 durum 
crop, and will have had time to set 
their standards for 1945-46 semolina. 
The government agencies will also 
know more about their buying inten- 
tions for the future and container 
restrictions. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE —— 


STRIKERS RETURN TO WORK 

Norfolk, Neb.—A strike of 30 em- 
ployees of the Norfolk Cereal & 
Flour Mills Co., members of Local 
21603, Flour and Feed Mill Workers 
Union (AFL) ended Sept. 4. The 
union attorney advised the men to 
return to that their griev- 














work so 
ance could be submitted to the War 
Labor Board. The strike was called 
in protest over wages. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STRIKE CLOSES 3 LARGE 
BAKERIES IN ROCHESTER 


Rochester, N. Y. Employees of 
Rochester’s three largest bakeries 
went on strike Sept. 3, closing plants 
of the General Baking Co., Con- 
tinental Baking Co. and National 
Biscuit Co. Approximately 200 em- 
ployees, members of Bakers Local 494 
(AFL) are out in a dispute over wage 
scales. 

Sixty percent of the bread con- 
sumed in the Rochester area is pro- 
duced in the three bakeries affected. 
Approximately 100,000 loaves. of 
bread, in addition to rolls and cakes, 
are produced in the plants. 

Hope of an early settlement rested 
in the Bakers International Union, 
which opposes the strike, and in pos- 
sible action by a bakers’ panel of the 
War Labor Board. Max Koeppel, in- 
ternational union representative, no- 
tified the employees that the strike 








did not meet with the approval of the 
parent organization. 

Managers of the baking companies 
said that no plans have been made 
for shipping in bread from other 
cities, explaining that ‘this might 
cause other complications” with bak- 
ery union employees in other cities. 
The strike vote followed rejection of 


final proposals by the companies 
made at a conference with union of- 
ficials. 


A similar strike staged July 8-11 
was terminated on the advice of in- 
ternational union officials. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GWINN MILLING CO. NAMES 
TWO EXECUTIVES TO STAFF 


Columbus, Ohio.—-D. H. Wilson has 
been appointed general manager of 
the grain, feed and flour milling op- 








erations of the Gwinn Milling Co., 
Columbus, Ohio. R. H. O’Neill has 


been appointed assistant manager. 
Mr. Wilson entered the milling 

field in 1922 as division sales man- 

ager for the Crete (Neb.) Mills, han- 


dling sales of family and bakery 
flours, formula feeds and packaged 


cereals. In 1934 he became sales 
manager for the Stanard-Tilton Mill- 
ing Co., continuing in that position 
when the Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
bought the Stanard-Tilton company. 

For the past two years Mr. Wilson 
has been general manager of the Ph. 
H. Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, 
Ill., directing that company’s soft 
wheat flour, formula feed and soy- 
bean processing operations. 

Mr. O'Neill’s milling experience be- 
gan with the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., in Alton, Ill., where he spent 
three years in sales and production 
work. For the past two years he 


has been sales and production man- 
Postel Milling Co., 


ager for Ph. H. 
Mascoutah, III. 





RESEARCH DIRECTOR — Appoint- 
ment of Elden L. Dosch as director 
of research for International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, was announced re- 
cently. Mr. Dosch, an alumnus of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and a member of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society and the Amer- 


ican Pharmaceutical Association, 
came to International Milling Co. 
with a record of successful accom- 
plishments with such firms as the 
Hollingshead Corp., J. R. Watkins 
Co., Vick Chemical Co. and N. W. 


Ayer & Son. In his new position, Mr. 
Dosch will be responsible for the su- 
pervision of all control laboratories 
of the company, and for research in- 
to product improvement and new 
product development. 
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Restrictions Lifted 
on New Commercial 
Vehicles by ODT 


Washington, D. C.—Rationing of 
all new commercial motor vehicles 
including trucks, truck tractors and 
trailers will end Dec. 1, the Office 
of Defense Transportation has an- 
nounced. 

On and after that date a free mar- 
ket will obtain in the purchase and 
delivery of commercial motor ve- 
hicles. 

Effective Sept. 22, persons desiring 
to obtain a-new commercial vehicle 
will no longer be required to file an 
application with the ODT and, begin- 
ning Oct. 1, the ODT will no longer 
issue certificates of transfer covering 
new commercial vehicles. However, 
during October dealers will be pro- 
hibited from transferring new com- 
mercial vehicles except to holders of 
valid certificates of transfer. 

Government restrictions on manu- 
facturers of bus, truck, tractor, im- 
plement and industrial tires have 
been revoked by the War Produc- 
tion Board. 


“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


MARTIN E. NEWELL 
JOINS K. C. STAFF OF 
NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Martin FE. Newell has been named 
associate manager of the Kansas City 
office of The Northwestern Miller, 
of which Robert E. Sterling, editor 
and chairman of the board of the 
Miller Publishing Co., is manager. 

Mr. Newell succeeds Maurice John- 
son, who recently resigned as special 
representative of The Northwestern 
Miller in the southwestern area to 
become vice president and secretary 
of the Staley Milling Co., Kansas 
City. 

Mr. Newell has been with the Mill- 
er Publishing Co. at Minneapolis and 
Chicago since 1928, when he was 
graduated from the University of 
Minnesota. He has served in various 





editorial and sales capacities. He 
will continue as an associate editor 
of The American Baker and Feed- 


stuffs, companion publications of The 
Northwestern Miller. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF F FE 


SOUP PRODUCTION STARTS 

Oskaloosa, Iowa.—Full scale _ pro- 
duction of pea soup has begun at the 
General Mills plant here. To mark 
the event, the company held an open 
house for citizens of Oskaloosa. Tours 
of the plant, demonstrations of soup 
preparation by members of the Bet- 
ty Crocker staff and discussion of 
plant operations and future plans 
with company officials, highlighted 
the afternoon program. James F. 
Bell, chairman of the board; Harry 
A. Bullis, company president, and L. 
M. Perrin, executive vice president, 
were present with other officials from 
Minneapolis and Chicago. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 

UNLOADING RECORD SET 

Buffalo, N. Y.—The Standard Ele- 
vator on Buffalo River recently un- 
loaded a large grain cargo from a 
lake freighter in what is believed to 
be the fastest time ever set in Buf- 
falo Harbor. A total of 483,000 bus 
of Canadian wheat was unloaded 
from the freighter James McNaugh- 
ton in 12 hours, or an average of 40,- 
000 bushels an hour. Normally it 
takes about 14 hours or more to un- 
load a cargo of this size, local marine 
men said. 
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FLOUR BUSINESS DECREASES 
SHARPLY AFTER AUGUST RUSH 


Buyers Drop Out When Prices Return to Ceilings—Mills 
Heavily Booked, Welcome Buying LullI—UNRRA 
Activities Hold Key 


Running true to the pattern which 
has followed every pre-subsidy buy- 
ing rush, flour business last week 
“ame to an abrupt halt. The drop of 
314c in the September subsidy rate 
forced flour prices back near ceilings 
and demand became as dormant as it 
had been active. Mean- 
while, after tabulating 
the late August business, 
millers find themselves 
with much heavier back- 
logs of unfilled orders 
and they welcome the 
cessation of buying for 
the opportunity it affords to concen- 
trate on deliveries. Shipping instruc- 
tions are piling in from all directions 
and full time operation of plants will 
be necessary for some time _ before 
deliveries become current. 

Washington advices indicate that 
while a full schedule of milling opera- 
tions is in sight for the coming year, 





it depends largely upon the status 
of the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration. The 


UNRRA request for funds and consid- 
erations of its methods of operation 
are before Congress. If the money is 
forthcoming and the agency is not 
hamstrung by horse trading for votes, 
wheat and flour will head its list 
of United States purchases in months 
to come. Credits were arranged last 
week for the British purchase of 
120,000 long tons of American flour 
through the Commodity Credit Corp, 
the major portion of which will con- 
sist of previously contracted army or 
lend-lease flour. A large potential 


demand is in the offing from China 
and island possessions of the United 
States in the Pacific. 


Buyers Booked Heavily 

New sales in the Southwest last 
week amounted to only 23% of capac- 
ity, as compared with 97% the pre- 
vious week and 16% a year ago. Two 
factors are responsible for the light 
trade. Buyers booked heavily in the 
last days of August and millers are 
shying away from new sales because 
of their substantial backlogs of un- 
filled orders. The prime problem of 
millers is that of catching up with 
the flood of shipping directions, which 
has most of them from two to five 
weeks behind in deliveries. Practi- 
cally capacity operations seem to 
make little impression on the old or- 
ders. Clears are strong, reflecting a 
good demand from feed manufactur- 
ers. 

Spring Sales Very Light 

flour business was 


Spring wheat 


very light following the heavy rush 
of the week before. About the only 


buying was by small bakers who 
missed getting in before the reduc- 
tion in the subsidy. Millers, however, 
welcomed the lull, since they have 
heavy bookings and are behind in de- 
liveries. The family trade is not as 
lively as it was, due, apparently, to 
a temporarily well stocked condition 
of consumers who laid in supplies on 
recent fears of rationing. Millers are 
disappointed on the slowness of direc- 
tions on old War Food Administra- 
tion orders. Some of the contracts 





Increased Durum Receipts Permit 
Better Run on Semolina Contracts 


Durum millers report some relief 
in the tight wheat situation as a re- 
sult of increased receipts of new 
crop durum, with the quality the best 
in years. They are hopeful that the 
end of their troubles in this respect 
is in sight. Weather conditions in 
the important North Dakota area 
have been unusually good for har- 
vesting operations and late reports 
indicate that because of favorable 
filling of the crop, the supply of 
durum may be sufficient to supply 
all needs during the coming year. 

Liberal buying of semolina by mac- 
aroni manufacturers in the last few 
days of August is thought to have 
covered the needs of these users for 
at least 90 to 120 days. Millers state 
they have enough business on their 
books to insure a steady run for sev- 
eral months, but report that there 
still are a lot of holes to fill. Direc- 











ARMY WANTS SPAGHETTI 
FOR FALL DELIVERY 

New York, N. Y¥.—The macaroni 
situation continues tight, although 
improvement in shipments of semo- 
lina is expected soon. The army has 
asked for offers of thin spaghetti for 
early December delivery and for 1,- 
000,000 Ibs of egg noodles for Octo- 
ber-November delivery. 





tions are coming in faster than mills 
can handle them, but with wheat 
stocks accumulating, they expect to 
be running full time again soon and 
the pressure from the trade for im- 
mediate shipment should lessen. 

Mill buyers at Minneapolis are bid- 
ding 5c bu under ceilings for hard 
amber durum “to arrive” and specify 
that moisture should not exceed 
14%. They are not so eager for “to 
arrive” durum as they were recently, 
although it is estimated that almost 
one half of the new crop already 
has been contracted for. 


Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 8, 
were as follows: 

Minneapolis Duluth 
1 Durum or better $1.71@1.7¢ $1.76 

Durum or better 1.70@1.75 1.76 

Durum or better 1.6801.74 
# Durum or better... 1.66@1.75 

Durum or better 1.64@1.71% 

1 Red Durum 1.604 1.58 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
nine companies in the Northwest, in sacks, 
with comparative figures for the previous 
week, a year ago and the cumulative crop 
year, % of capacity based on six-day week 


as 100% 





Weekly % of 

production capacity 
Sept. 2-8 eos *136,379 72 
Previous week ° . 192, 91 
Year ago 185 98 





Crop year 
production 
1,594,115 
1,867,182 


July 1-Sept Ss 1945 
July 1-Sept. 9, 1944 


*Kight 


companies + Revised, 


are overdue, but as yet there have 
been no cancellations with spring 
wheat millers. Total bookings in the 
Northwest last week aggregated only 
20% of capacity, compared with over 
400% the preceding week and 46% a 
year ago. 
Eastern Buyers Mark Time 


Sales at Buffalo slackened follow- 
ing the late August rush. Mills add- 
ed to their already heavy backlogs 
during that period and With shipping 
directions crowding in from all cus- 
tomers, plants are hard pressed to 
keep up on deliveries. Buyers at 
New York are again marking time 
following their tremendous purchases 
prior to Sept. 1. The New York sup- 
ply situation is being aggravated by 
unsettled terminal storage and distri- 
bution facilities. Despite the active 
late August buying, brokers antici- 
pate further good takings of flour for 
shipment between now and the end 
of the year. 

Boston trade became extremely dull 
after the new subsidy rate was an- 
nounced. The trade covered require- 
ments well into the future and mill 
agents expect inquiry to remain quiet 
for awhile. Philadelphia buying 
dropped back to the usual small-lot 
volume for fill-in needs and the same 
was true of the trade at Pittsburgh. 
Sugar and shortening scarcities con- 
tinue to hamper bakers throughout 
the East. 

Chicago Trade Slows 

Following the heavy splurge in late 
August at Chicago, demand slowed 
up considerably. Directions on old 
orders continue active, however, and 
mills are operating actively. Cleve- 
land jobbers and bakers’ covered 
their needs for some time and have 
temporarily withdrawn from the mar- 
ket. Bakers there report bread de- 
mand decreasing and for the first 
time in a long period they have some 
stale leftovers. St. Louis demand 
slackened materially after Sept. 1, 
but directions remain active and mill 
operations are at full capacity. 

New sales in the _ southeastern 
states slacked after the new subsidy 
took effect, although a few sales of 
moderate lots were reported after 
Sept. 1. 

Military Uncertainty Confuses 
mills still are 
confused in connection with their 
government bookings. Shipping in- 
structions have been withdrawn and 
mills have stopped grinding on mili- 
tary orders. At the same time they 
are reluctant to take on substantial 
new civilian bookings until they know 
what the outcome of the government 
business will be. About 60,000 sacks 
of flour will move soon to the Philip- 
pines for private account. Inquiries 
also are being received from the 
Hawaiian Islands and China, but no 
bookings have been confirmed. 


Pacific Northwest 


Production 

Flour production decreased 374,358 
sacks last week. Output of the mills 
reporting to The Northwestern Mill- 
er, representing 73% of the total 
flour production in the United States, 
amounted to 3,373,588 sacks, com- 
pared with 3,747,946 sacks in the 
preceding week and 3,137,189 sacks in 
the corresponding week a year ago. 
Two years ago with 70% of the 
mills reporting the figure was 2,961,- 
645 sacks and three years ago with 
64% of the mills reporting the figure 
was 2,648,070. All producing areas 
showed decreases, as follows: South- 
west 77,000 sacks, Buffalo 3,000, cen- 
tral and southeastern states 107,000, 
north Pacific Coast 37,000 and the 
Northwest 150,000, 
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INGREDIENT OFFERS 
READILY ABSORBED 


Tension Eased Somewhat by Home- 
grown Grain Supplies—By-prod 
ducts Hold Firmly at Ceilings 


The edge has been taken off | }y 
tight feed supply situation to son 
extent by the large supplies of hoy je- 
grown grains and the better than \y- 
erage condition of pastures, but o: en 
market offerings of the principal | )- 
mula feed ingredients remain \ :ry 
limited. Prod \ic- 
tion is readily 
sorbed as it co: jes 
from the proc: ss- 
ors and there I] 
are indicaticns 
of most items could ty 
available. 
though some sections report a 
creased interest in poultry feeds sinc 
the break in egg prices, the over-all 
demand for manufactured feeds shi vs 
little change. Prices of all by-prod 
uct feeds remain strong at the 
ings, with the Production and \ 
keting Administration index holding 
at 165, as compared with 166.5 a 
year ago. 

Wheat feed output in the spi 
wheat area holds close to a 
pacity basis, but the large | 
duction is applied principally on 
viously arranged orders. Offering 
straight carlots still are hard to 
but dealers in a position to take or 
mixed cars with flour or with mixer 
feeds are in a position to secure 1 
sonable tonnages for near-by sj} 
ment. There are no general of 
ings of wheat millfeeds for future 
shipments, but here and there mills 
seem inclined to book limited 1 
nages for May, June and July, 194 
shipments at ceiling levels. 

The wheat feed situation at ( 
cago continues to show mar! 
strength, with buyers willing to « 
tract for any quantity for shipm 
throughout the rest of the yeat 
Mixed car business continues to t 
the bulk of the output and mills fo 
the most part are not ready to bh 
straight car shipments of wheat 
feeds. 

At Kansas City, millfeeds rem 
in a tight position at ceiling lin 
There is a broad and urgent sea 
for almost any time of shipment 
a further slackening in offerings. At 
Buffalo the wheat feed situat 
holds unchanged. Practically the en- 
tire output is applied on old ord 
with little offered in the open mark 

Ground grains are steady to slig 
ly higher, with demand quite acti 
Grinders are willing to book sh 
ments throughout the balance of t 
calendar year. 





that 
easily distributed if 


more 
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Production 


Millfeed production in the Nort 
west, the Southwest and at Buff: 
amounted to 55,185 tons last we: 
according to figures compiled by T 
Northwestern Miller. This compa 
with an output of 60,044 tons in t 
week previous and 49,071 tons in 1 
similar period a year ago. Crop ye 
production to date totals 574,2 
tons, as compared with 546,935 t 
in the corresponding period a y¢ 
ago. 


J 


f 








LOUISIANA MANAGER 


Oklahoma City, Okla.—C. C. Re 
nolds, director of sales for the Acn 
Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma City, hi 
announced the appointment of Fr« 
Skelton as sales manager in tl 
Louisiana territory with headqua) 
ters in Alexandria. 
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Government Purchases Hold 


Wheat Futures Firm 


Heavy CCC Takings and Potential UNRRA Outlets 
Effectively Block Market Weakness—Mill Buying Eases 


Heavy buying of wheat in all sec- 
tions of the country by the Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. appears to be effec- 
bis offsetting the pressure of large 


vt 







new spring wheat marketings and 
prices Of wheat futures continue to 
hold about at the 
; levels which have 

f Prices prevailed for sev- 
r About the eral weeks. The 
\, Same CCC steps into the 





cash markets at 
the principal winter and spring wheat 
ter) iinals Whenever the pressure of 
sup lies appears to be greater than 

ve absorbed by regular milling, 
st re and merchandising demand. 
Its combined purchases are running 


int the millions of bushels each 
we With the grain thus. pur- 
chased moving immediately to sea- 


jurd ports or into storage positions 
convenient for winter export, ac- 
cun;ulations at the large cash wheat 
te inals are being held below the 
sa ition point. 

dging pressure in 
W the large spring wheat 
mi is heavy and milling demand 
fe ish Wheat slackened when flour 
S halted abruptly after the re- 
d i September subsidy rate was 
announced. Much interest is centered 
outcome of the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation request for 
funds, which now is before 
C ress. If the money is forthcom- 
it it appears that wheat and flour 
\ head the list of foodstuffs pur- 
chases in the United States by that 
cy in the coming year. This 
potential demand, coupled with 
recommendations of President 


connection 
move- 


} e 


ised 


ian for continuation of farm 
price supports, serves as an effective 
k-rein on market weakness. Some 
concern has developed over increas- 


ing reports of dry soil in the South- 
, where the new winter wheat 
( is ready to go into the ground, 
but it is early enough for this situa- 

to be corrected if the usual fall 
Meanwhile, the _ out- 
is proving bet- 
with 


I S occur. 
of spring wheat 
than earlier expectations, 
ity generally good. 
ptember wheat at Chicago gained 
for the week, closing Sept. 10 
$1.6542. That delivery was up 
at Kansas City at $1.57%4 and 

unchanged at Minneapolis, at $1.57% 


December wheat at Chicago gained 
l'<e, while that position at Kansas 
City and Minneapolis finished 1%¢c 
a 3gc higher, respectively. Rye 


ires again showed marked 
strength, closing 1%4@3%c higher at 
Chicago and 44%,.@4%ec up at Minne- 
polis. The September close on rye 
ii Chicago Sept. 10 was $1.52% and 
i! Minneapolis it was $1.44%. 

lespite the embargo, which re- 











LARGER CORN ARRIVALS 
STILL INADEQUATE 

Kansas City, Mo.—Corn is moving 
in somewhat larger volume, but does 
net begin to satisfy the demand from 
feed mixers. Arrivals of corn Sept. 
0 were 223 cars, against 93 a year 
Much of it belongs to the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. and is being di- 
verted to wet corn processors in Illi- 
nois as the local corn products plant 
has from 15 to 20 days’ supply on 
hand. 


aro, 





mained in effect most of last week, 
receipts of wheat at Minneapolis and 
Duluth were rather heavy. The for- 
mer market received 3,149 cars and 
the latter unloaded 3,582. As a re- 
sult of the liberal offerings, cash 
prices registered further declines and 
even the extremely high protein 
types fell below the ceiling for the 
first time this season. Millers were 
less aggressive buyers after the drop 
in flour interest following the re- 
duced subsidy announcement. Durum 
receipts increased to 218 cars as the 
movement of new grain from North 
Dakota expanded. The few cars ap- 
pearing on the open market brought 
full ceilings, but “to arrive’? durum 
was drawing bids of 5c under the 
ceiling, with specifications that mois- 
ture content should not exceed 14%. 
Just recently, the “to arrive’ bid for 
all durum was at ceiling prices; with 
moisture tolerance of up to 15%. 

The following table gives the ap- 
proximate range of cash_ spring 
wheat over the September future at 
Minneapolis on Sept. 8: 


1 Hy DNs 60 11 la I 
1 DNS 59 Ib 0@ 2%e over 
1 DNS 58 Nn Oa 21 ! 
DNS Ib le under4@ 1! ( 
INS lt ! ul I 
DNS 11 1 und 
Protein—Basis No, 1 DNS 
1 pu ein 1 ove Sept 
13.50 protein 1 er Sept 
14 protein 7Ta@ ii er Se] 
14.5 proteil S@15 ver Se] 
15 protein ee a ul eilil ri 
lt } I nd } her 
tle under ceiling price 


12.6% Protein Brings Ceiling 
Wheat of 


good origin is strong at 
Kansas City, with 12.6% protein 
bringing the ceiling Sept. 10. The 
wheat arriving from doubtful origin 
points was being discounted sharply, 
and it required protein of 13.5% for 
these wheats to touch ceiling values. 


feceipts continue heavy for this 
time of the year, 359 cars arriving 
Sept. 10, as against 147 a year ago. 
Mill demand is light, elevator in- 


terests taking most of the wheat and 
selling the ordinary freely to the 
& & OF 

The following table shows approxi- 
mate premiums indicated for cash 
wheat at Kansas City compared with 


the December future, according to 
protein, as of Sept. 8: 
HARD AND DARK 
Proteir No. 1 No Ni 
11.40 & le %w@ 1% p 1 ya 
11.50-11.90 1%@ 4 %@ 3} , fa 
12.00-12.40 1 v9 D8 m 7 
12.50-12.90 71 112 ail 1 110 
13.00-14.90 12%@1¢ 11 @l5 9144 @14 
1 0-16.90 16%, @ 20 15 119 14 ais 
RED WHEAT 
No. 1 No N 
All pre rt 11 1 
*Di unt 


Fort Worth reports a good demand 
for ordinary hard winter wheat, with 
none offered except from Oklahoma 
and Kansas. Demand is only fair 
for 12% protein or higher wheat. As 
of Sept. 10, ordinary protein No. 1 
hard winter was quoted at 912@10c 
over Chicago December, basis deliv- 
ered Texas common points, 12% pro- 
tein 10%@1lc over and 12.50% 
114%, @12c over. 


Pacific Terminals Congested 
Terminal congestion, with one mill 
under embargo, is slowing the mar- 
keting of wheat in the Pacific North- 
west, although prices are up about 
le bu from a week ago. Interior 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 
Previous Sept. 9 Sept. 11 
Sept. 8, 1945 week 1944 1943 
Northwest *TOS,091 8 187 9 1 0.9 
Southwest A 1,259,601 i. SS 1,11 38 1,128,996 
Buffalo ° > 545,746 18,831 8,920 104,769 
Central ind Southeast *§24,313 631,42 1 1 hes 
North Pacifie Coast *3235,837 91 9 9 g 
Totals a 3,373,988 74 v4 1 1S9 1 18.070 
Percentage of total U.S. output 73 7 7 64 
*Preliminary. 
( yp year flour production 
Pe enta ofa i Ju l to 
Sept Previou Sept. 9 Sept l Sept. 1 & s Sept. 9 
1945 week 1944 194 1942 1945 1944 
Northwe 72 87 71 } 002,488 7,086,099 
Southwest . 1 He St) S1 v4 O4,704 11,576,077 
Buffalo ° 91 9 7 71 ( 7 1,55 
Central and Ss. E it sO ‘ 1 4 
No Pacifi Coast 85 97 10 ’ 0 10,99 
Total $2 gt) if 1 8,80 107.798 
SOUTHWEs!1 rHE NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in 
Weekls Flour Pet luding Duluth, St Paul, North Dakota, 
apacity output tivity South Dakota, Montana and Iowa 
ee aed dode S é. cep Weekly Flour Pct. ac 
4 ‘ yu a , : i pacit output tivity 
ea a sv ? ) Sev S 7 { 4 vo a 
Tw veal ’ 814.38 ) a 
I ea vel s V6 90 ( 
ren-ve era ers 1 
Kansas City , 
— 1.9 I +1 
Pre ous wee S04 81.7 I partly 
Ye oO Sat 121 ’ 
. A se Minneapolis 
‘ vear avel 
Te é 1 Weekl Flour I T 
1 output tivity 
Wichita Se 71 66 
Se} 111,1 101,47 1 Pre l ) 103 
Pre ' 111.12 1 - 1] Ye 1 1 ; 
Ye 111,1 8 rw 19 i4 
‘y ' 111,1 vs 
I 1% . 
salina 
9 CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Previou ee) 109.9 l M l I oO ) M ar In 
Ye in +9 9.9 I l N } ‘ , ] ine ec 
[wo ear ) 109.9 10 ’ ( r ea Missouri 
PACIFIC) COAST We Flour 1 1 
Principal mill on the North Pacifi ( ipa itput t ty 
P P Si ) a 1 Gt 
Seattle and Tacoma District ne . . gn 
Weekly Flour Pet. ac ve ) 1 1 ( 
apacity vutput tivit r 1,174 66 
Sse} XS l , | 4 
Previou 1 ‘ ) 99 r nf 
Ye " 1 
Tw vear ] 1 1 
oe ee BUFFALO 
Weekly) lou Pet. ac 
Portland District ipa utpu tivity 
S 1 ) 1 ’ > 7 91 
Pr u e 1 14 rr \ cash 91 
Year i 1 1 Ye 1 9 7 
Two yea l l y ’ i1 
Five-year i I ; 
re ear is Te 8 
MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Productio:r nill u ‘ together with 
eason totals of (1) all mills of Nebr 10 homa and the tie of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all n th nd South Dakota nd Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Jul ( i Buff N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The No ler by 1 I ec urths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territor! 
Southwest Combined 
Weekly Crop year W ee Week Weekly Crop y! 
production to date produ on t 1 prod t roduction to date 
Sep g 0,388 03,061 1 160 1 185 1,20 
Pre us I 280 17 ‘ l 1 
Two wee i 1,15 *] S14 1¢ ) 8,06 
19 6,86 ] SOT 1 ‘ aS ’ 19,071 16,9 
+ 27169 12.268 136,821 7.181 
1942 1524 18 11.899 127 , 1 &.908 72 j 
1941 8 14,291 12 5 8.1 4 aie : i 
Five-y1 iver t 9 9] 1 2 140,721 s 91,28 N 923,407 
Revised 
points report wheat still is 2@3c_ west. Lack of rainfall is retarding 
above the federal loan rate, but there fall plowing operations. 
is not much selling at present. Mill- sgh gage Ms ih he a 
TRAFFIC BUREAU FORMED 


ers are well stocked and waiting for 
movement of some of their stored 
flour before taking on any more 
wheat. Harvesting is drawing to a 
close under favorable weather con- 
ditions. Only a few fields of spring 
wheat remain to be cut. Yields are 
about average, but test weights are 
light throughout the Pacific North- 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Frank E. Shanahan, 
former traffic manager for the Black 
Rock Milling Co., for 18 years, has 
resigned as freight traffic represen- 
tative in Buffalo for the War Food 
Administration to form the Buffalo 
Freight Traffic Bureau to act as con- 
sultants for shippers. 
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HARVEST CONDITIONS 
FAVOR LARGE YIELDS 


<> 
Wheat Quality Good—Dry Soil Slows 
Fall Plowing—Rains in Canada 
—Corn Still Late 


Following a growing season, excep- 
tional because of its close approach 
to perfection, the warm, cloudless 
days and cool nights which have pre- 
dominated during the past two weeks 
have been ideal for maturing the rel- 
atively small amount of spring sown 
grain yet to be cut and have provid- 
ed ideal conditions for harvesting and 
threshing, the Van Dusen Harrington 
Co. says in its final crop report of 
the season. 

Damage to crops throughout the 
season has been largely local in char- 
acter and.there have been no wide- 
spread losses from the usual hazards 
of heat, drouth, plant diseases and 
insect pests. There have been very 
few seasons in the history of the 
Northwest that have been so general- 
ly satisfactory for both the produc- 
tion and harvesting of small grains 
and flax. 

Bountiful yields in all but a few 
districts have definitely confirmed the 
SATION SEE IS CRED AEA LE PAE ELLIO EMAL LEI 
a 

AVERAGE KILLING FROSTS 

Because of the irregularity in corn 
development and general lateness of 
the crop over northern sections of 
the belt, unusual interest is shown 
in average frost dates. The United 
States Weather Bureau says that in 
an average year, killing frosts that 
would terminate the corn growing 
season may be expected by Sept. 20 
in central North Dakota and north- 
ern Michigan, Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota. By Sept. 30 they would nor- 
mally have spread southward to cen- 
tral South Dakota and southern Min- 
nesota. Killing frosts would occur on 
the average as far south as southern 
Nebraska, southern Iowa and the 
northern portions of the Ohio Valley 
states by Oct. 10. 





ccuseeamennll 





highly satisfactory prospects that 
have been in evidence throughout the 
season. The almost uniformly high 
standard of quality applies alike to 
wheat and feed grains. High milling 
merit is indicated by early baking 
tests of bread wheat and its protein 
content is generally satisfactory. 
Durum wheat is an especially fine 
crop in every respect, including color, 
which is so highly important in the 
manufacture of semolina products. 
This is most opportune as it follows 
the almost complete exhaustion of 
supplies of last year’s mediocre crop, 
the company says. 
Wastage Very Light 

The Northern Pacific Railway Co. 
says that favorable harvest weather 
has enabled farmers to realize full 
yields at the grain spouts of thresh- 
ing machines and combines. During 
the wet harvests since 1940, wastage 
due to lodging and spoilage around 
shocks and swaths, as well as incom- 
plete threshing, frequently amounted 
to from one to three bushels per 
acre. This factor must be taken to 
account in calculating average yields 
of marketable grain as contrasted 
with yields of standing grain prior to 
cutting. 

Based on actual threshing returns 
the small grain crop will exceed last 
year in Minnesota by 12%, but in 


North Dakota it will be under by 5% 
and in Montana under by 10%. Of 
the Minnesota, 


North Dakota and 


Montana small grain acreage, 80% 
has been cut and approximately 35% 
threshed. Ten days of continued good 
threshing and _ direct combining 
weather will see 75% of this big crop 
under cover and only late flax and 
occasional grain fields left for direct 
combining remaining uncut. Barring 
a complete rightabout-face in weath- 
er, the stormy equinoctial period in 
mid-September will catch only a 
small proportion of the crop still in 
the open. 

On grain so far threshed, weight 
per bushel and color are superior to 
any recent year and protein content 
will be at least average. Bushel 
weights are extremely high except 
in the drouthy sections of western 
North Dakota and Montana. Much 
spring wheat is weighing 60 to 62 
lbs and durum 62 to 65 lbs in cen- 
tral and eastern North Dakota, the 
Northern Pacific says. 

The soil in Kansas is becoming 
very unsatisfactory for plowing and 
seedbed preparation for wheat in 
most areas except the western two or 
three tiers of counties. Summer fal- 
low and early plowed fields elsewhere 
are in fair to good condition, but 
most of the late plowed fields are 
almost impossible to work. Seeding 
of wheat is well advanced in the two 
western tiers of counties, but east of 
that area farmers are generally wait- 
ing for rain to improve seedbed con- 
ditions. Alfalfa and rye seeding are 
likewise being delayed in most areas. 

Moisture conditions are fairly satis- 
factory in the southern half of Okla- 
homa, but rain would be of great 
benefit as surface soil is becoming 
very dry in a number of counties. 
Stubble land, plowed earlier in the 
summer, is being reworked to kill 
weeds and voluntary growth. An un- 
usually large wheat acreage is ready 
for fall planting. Lack of moisture 
has delayed the preparation of wheat 
land in north central Oklahoma. 

Some wheat has been seeded in the 
panhandle and southwestern Nebras- 
ka. There is still more plowing of 
wheat to do in eastern Nebraska, but 
the ground is too hard and dry. The 
seedbed needs a good rain to pack 
the soil prior to planting. Seeding 
of winter wheat and rye in Montana 
continues, but dry soils are hamper- 
ing progress and good rains are now 
needed generally to furnish the neces- 
sary moisture for germination. Grass- 
hopper damage has become more pro- 
nounced with the continued dry 
weather. 


Canada Gets Rains 

Light showers to torrential down- 
pours accompanied by high winds and 
hail brought a halt to harvesting op- 
erations in many sections of western 
Canada last week. Hail and wind 
damage occurred chiefly in the south- 
ern and eastern parts of Manitoba. 
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In that part of the west there was 
little crop standing, but a fair per- 
centage was in the swath and there 
is no indication yet as to the extent 
of the damage. Harvesting opera- 
tions, in view of the lateness of the 
whole growing season, have made 
good progress. More than 50% of the 
wheat and coarse grains have been 
threshed or combined, and_ while 
yields and grades are variable, the 
best outturns are reported from Man- 
itoba and eastern Saskatchewan, with 
at least 50% of the wheat from these 
sections grading No. 1. northern. 
Yields from many sections of western 
and southern Saskatchewan and 
many sections of Alberta are very 
disappointing and the feed situation 
for livestock is becoming increasing- 
ly acute. 


Corn Still Struggling 

Much of the corn crop still needs 
several weeks of favorable weather, 
but considerable now needs rain for 
proper development. In Iowa corn 
made good development during Au- 
gust, but still averages two weeks or 
more late. Most of the crop is in 
the roasting ear stage with late plant- 
ed still in milk. The unfavorably hot 
weather and lack of rain caused rapid 
deterioration in Kansas, with some 
beyond recovery. Rapid maturity 
was reported in Nebraska, but with 
some deterioration. Condition of 
corn in the Ohio Valley ranges most- 
ly from fairly good to excellent, but 
progress was variable and much of 
the crop is still late. In northern 
states development ranges from 
roasting ears to denting in the earlier 
fields. 


F LIFE— 





BREAD !IS THE STAFF ¢ 


DEMURRAGE CHARGE CUT 
ALLOWED ON GRAIN CARS 


Minneapolis, Minn. Frank B. 
Townsend, director of the Minneap- 
olis Traffic Association, has received 
notice from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission that demurrage rates on 
grain are being reduced, in line with 
a petition submitted by the associa- 
tion. The new schedule calls for 
$2.20 demurrage per car per day the 
first two days and $5.50 per day 
thereafter. Previously, $11 was 
charged for the fourth day and $16.50 
per day thereafter. 


OF fae 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF L 


HUTCHINSON RECEIPTS DROP 


Hutchinson, Kansas—Movement of 
Wheat through the Hutchinson cash 
market continues to decline as south- 
western Kansas farmers manage to 
get virtually all of the grain dumped 
on the ground at harvest time loaded 
into cars or elevators. Planting of 


the 1946 winter crop is under way, 
although retarded in some points by 
the prolonged drouth. 














OUTDOOR STORAGE.—Several weeks more will be required to get all 
the wheat in western Kansas under a roof. Pictured above is a vast pile 
of wheat adjoining the elevator of the George E. Gano Grain Co., at 
Tribune, Kansas. At another elevator a few miles from this one, 500,000 
bus of wheat was piled on the ground and much of it remains today. 
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Crop Expert Raises 
Corn Estimate 
90,000,000 Bus 


Chicago, Il].—Although not scal:ng 
up to the 3,000,000,000-bu mark n 
tioned as a possibility in pending oj 
cial estimates, C. M. Galvin, loca 
crop statistician, boosted his forec :s} 
of United States corn production | jjs 
year 90,000,000 bus over his Aug ] 
estimate. Aggregate yield is forec \s} 
at 2,904,000,000 bus, 324,000,000 R 
than raised in 1944, but 471,000. 99 
above the average annual out 
for the 1934-43 decade. Should 
government raise its August fore 
by the same 90,000,000 bus, the 
tember indicated crop would bi 
934,000,000 bus. 

Corn condition is rated 74% of 
mal, compared with 74% a year 
and 68% the 10-year average. 
crop made good improvement in 
gust in the Ohio Valley states vy 
progress was slower in northern 
west central states, due to below 
mal temperatures. There is a \ 
variation in development and a a& 
in the normal frost date will be 
essary to mature the late plantin 

Warm weather during Septen 
will materially aid production. Sp 
wheat threshing returns in the 
kotas and Minnesota are modera 
above earlier expectations. ( 
production is again revised upw 
due to heavy yields in northwest 
The soybean crop has n 
excellent progress with condition 8 
of normal, compared 33“ 


states. 


with 83 
month ago and the 10-year ave 
of 79%. 

Mr. Galvin also raised estimate 
spring wheat, oats and soybean 
duction. 

His estimates of principal er 
with comparisons, are here shown 
millions of bus): 


I 


Cork ic 904 814 

Spring wheat 0 10 15 
Winter wheat : R 764 
All wheat 1,079 
Oats. , 1,584 1,537 1 
Rye . ° ° 1 1 


ents ie Fie ae KER EY 
VISIBLE AT 6-YEAR LOW 
Winnipeg, Man.—With the f 
month of the current crop \ 
passed, visible stocks of Canad 
wheat on Aug. 31, 1945, totaled 
under 194,000,000 bus, or the sm 
est figure since the outbreak of w 
September, 1939. A year ago 
total was almost 289,000,000 bus. 
current visible total includes o 
2,500,000 bus of durum. 
Canadian Lakehead 
Fort William and Port 
39,000,000 bus and western cour 
elevators a little more than 44,00 
000 bus. Pacific coast elevators ha 
roughly 15,500,000 bus: lower Car 
dian lake ports 25,000,000, Canadi 
St. Lawrence and Atlantic ports 1 
000,000, and almost 17,000,000 bus : 
in store in the United States. T 
remainder is in transit or located 
interior terminal and mill elevato1 
and also at Churchill on Hudson Ba 


ry 


elevators 
Arthur h 
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WPB DROPS CONTROLS ON 
FARM BUILDING REPAIR: 


Washington, D. C.—The War Pr 
duction Board has removed construc 
tion controls under L-41 over altera 
tion and repair of farm building 
other than homes. New construc 


tion of farm buildings is also per 
mitted under this relaxation. 


Ser 
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IN YOUR BAKERY / 

= 

ge @ These Brands of Commander Flours— 

“pe so well known for their strength and tolerance 

sa —milled from finest selected Northwestern spring 

: wheats—are an important part of the history of 

a American baking. 

yn 
Milled by specialists in fine bakery flours—these And through the changing demands of 
Brands in your bakery may well be likened bakery production in the months and years 
to Bonds in the bank. They represent a guaran- immediately ahead, they assure you, the 

, tee that these time-tested flours will perform baker, a source of dependable quality of 

in your bakery to the full measure of their baking—whatever type or grade—whatever 

ad special qualities, just as they have in the past. brand of Commander Flours you select. 


r sbse the Commander-Larabee representative to tell you 
Pg more about the wide selection of baking qualities among 


0 these famous brands of bakers’ flours. 


00 COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY 


ins DIVISION OF 


: COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 


“a General offices: MINNEAPOLIS 


COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis @ LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City @ BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION, Buffalo 


Pré 
ruc 
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ruc 
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HARVEST CONDITIONS 
FAVOR LARGE YIELDS 


—<o 
Wheat Quality Good—Dry Soil Slows 
Fall Plowing—Rains in Canada 
—Corn Still Late 


Following a growing season, excep- 
tional because of its close approach 
to perfection, the warm, cloudless 
days and cool nights which have pre- 
dominated during the past two weeks 
have been ideal for maturing the rel- 
atively small amount of spring sown 
grain yet to be cut and have provid- 
ed ideal conditions for harvesting and 
threshing, the Van Dusen Harrington 
Co. says in its final crop report of 
the season. 

Damage to crops throughout the 
season has been largely local in char- 
acter and.there have been no wide- 
spread losses from the usual hazards 
of heat, drouth, plant diseases and 
insect pests. There have been very 
few seasons in the history of the 
Northwest that have been so general- 
ly satisfactory for both the produc- 
tion and harvesting of small grains 
and flax. 

Bountiful yields in all but a few 
districts have definitely confirmed the 
AEE SEED AS $I EAC EE HEIDE LEE SE DOOR E EA OIOI  DR 
pe 

AVERAGE KILLING FROSTS 

Because of the irregularity in corn 
development and general lateness of 
the crop northern sections of 
the belt, unusual interest is shown 
in average frost dates. The United 
States Weather Bureau says that in 
an average year, killing frosts that 
would terminate the corn growing 
season may be expected by Sept. 20 
in central North Dakota and north- 
ern Michigan, Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota. By Sept. 30 they would nor- 
mally have spread southward to cen- 
tral South Dakota and southern Min- 
nesota. Killing frosts would occur on, 
the average as far south as southern 
Nebraska, southern Iowa and the 
northern portions of the Ohio Valley 
states by Oct. 10. 


over 








highly satisfactory prospects that 
have been in evidence throughout the 
season. The almost uniformly high 
standard of quality applies alike to 
wheat and feed grains. High milling 
merit is indicated by early baking 
tests of bread wheat and its protein 
content is generally satisfactory. 
Durum wheat is an especially fine 
crop in every respect, including color, 
which is so highly important in the 
manufacture of semolina products. 
This is most opportune as it follows 
the almost complete exhaustion of 
supplies of last year’s mediocre crop, 
the company says. 
Wastage Very Light 

The Northern Pacific Railway Co. 
says that favorable harvest weather 
has enabled farmers to realize full 
yields at the grain spouts of thresh- 
ing machines and combines. During 
the wet harvests since 1940, wastage 
due to lodging and spoilage around 
shocks and swaths, as well as incom- 
plete threshing, frequently amounted 
to from one to three bushels per 
acre. This factor must be taken to 
account in calculating average yields 
of marketable grain as contrasted 
with yields of standing grain prior to 
cutting. 

Based on actual threshing returns 
the small grain crop will exceed last 
year in Minnesota by 12%, but in 


North Dakota it will be under by 5% 
and in Montana under by 10%. Of 
the Minnesota, 


North Dakota and 


Montana small grain acreage, 80% 
has been cut and approximately 35% 
threshed. Ten days of continued good 
threshing and _ direct combining 
weather will see 75% of this big crop 
under cover and only late flax and 
occasional grain fields left for direct 
combining remaining uncut. Barring 
a complete rightabout-face in weath- 
er, the stormy equinoctial period in 
mid-September will catch only a 
small proportion of the crop still in 
the open. 

On grain so far threshed, weight 
per bushel and color are superior to 
any recent year and protein content 
will be at least average. Bushel 
weights are extremely high except 
in the drouthy sections of western 
North Dakota and Montana. Much 
spring wheat is weighing 60 to 62 
lbs and durum 62 to 65 lbs in cen- 
tral and eastern North Dakota, the 
Northern Pacific says. 

The soil in Kansas is becoming 
very unsatisfactory for plowing and 
seedbed preparation for wheat in 
most areas except the western two or 
three tiers of counties. Summer fal- 
low and early plowed fields elsewhere 
are in fair to good condition, but 
most of the late plowed fields are 
almost impossible to work. Seeding 
of wheat is well advanced in the two 
western tiers of counties, but east of 
that area farmers are generally wait- 
ing for rain to improve seedbed con- 
ditions. Alfalfa and rye seeding are 
likewise being delayed in most areas. 

Moisture conditions are fairly satis- 
factory in the southern half of Okla- 
homa, but rain would be of great 
benefit as surface soil is becoming 
very dry in a number of counties. 
Stubble land, plowed earlier in the 


summer, is being reworked to kill 
weeds and voluntary growth. An un- 


usually large wheat acreage is ready 
for fall planting. Lack of moisture 
has delayed the preparation of wheat 
land in north central Oklahoma. 

Some wheat has been seeded in the 
panhandle and southwestern Nebras- 
ka. There is still more plowing of 
wheat to do in eastern Nebraska, but 
the ground is too hard and dry. The 
seedbed needs a good rain to pack 
the soil prior to planting. Seeding 
of winter wheat and rye in Montana 
continues, but dry soils are hamper- 
ing progress and good rains are now 
needed generally to furnish the neces- 
sary moisture for germination. Grass- 
hopper damage has become more pro- 
nounced with the continued dry 
weather. 


Canada Gets Rains 

Light showers to torrential down- 
pours accompanied by high winds and 
hail brought a halt to harvesting op- 
erations in many sections of western 
Canada last week. Hail and wind 
damage occurred chiefly in the south- 
ern and eastern parts of Manitoba. 
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In that part of the west there was 
little crop standing, but a fair per- 
centage was in the swath and there 
is no indication yet as to the extent 
of the damage. Harvesting opera- 
tions, in view of the lateness of the 
whole growing season, have made 
good progress. More than 50% of the 
wheat and coarse grains have been 
threshed or combined, and while 
yields and grades are variable, the 
best outturns are reported from Man- 
itoba and eastern Saskatchewan, with 
at least 50% of the wheat from these 
sections grading No. 1 northern. 
Yields from many sections of western 
and southern Saskatchewan and 
many sections of Alberta are very 
disappointing and the feed situation 
for livestock is becoming increasing- 
ly acute. 


Corn Still Struggling 

Much of the corn crop still needs 
several weeks of favorable weather, 
but considerable now needs rain for 
proper development. In Iowa corn 
made good development during Au- 
gust, but still averages two weeks or 
more late. Most of the crop is in 
the roasting ear stage with late plant- 
ed still in milk. The unfavorably hot 
weather and lack of rain caused rapid 
deterioration in Kansas, with some 
beyond recovery. Rapid maturity 
was reported in Nebraska, but with 
some deterioration. Condition of 
corn in the Ohio Valley ranges most- 
ly from fairly good to excellent, but 
progress was variable and much of 
the crop is still late. In northern 
states development ranges from 
roasting ears to denting in the earlier 
fields. 
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DEMURRAGE CHARGE CUT 
ALLOWED ON GRAIN CARS 


Minneapolis, Minn. Frank B. 
Townsend, director of the Minneap- 
olis Traffic Association, has received 
notice from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission that demurrage rates on 
grain are being reduced, in line with 
a petition submitted by the associa- 
tion. The new schedule calls for 
$2.20 demurrage per car per day the 
first two days and $5.50 per day 
thereafter. Previously, $11 was 
charged for the fourth day and $16.50 
per day thereafter. 
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HUTCHINSON RECEIPTS DROP 

Hutchinson, Kansas—Movement of 
wheat through the Hutchinson cash 
market continues to decline as south- 
western Kansas farmers manage to 
get virtually all of the grain dumped 
on the ground at harvest time loaded 
into: cars or elevators. Planting of 
the 1946 winter crop is under way, 
although retarded in some points by 
the prolonged drouth. 














OUTDOOR STORAGE.—Several weeks more will be required to get all 
the wheat in western Kansas under a roof. Pictured above is a vast pile 
of wheat adjoining the elevator of the George E. Gano Grain Co., at 
Tribune, Kansas. At another elevator a few miles from this one, 500,000 
bus of wheat was piled on the ground and much of it remains today. 
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Crop Expert Raises 


Corn Estimate 
90,000,000 Bus 


Chicago, Ill. 


-Although not scaling 


up to the 3,000,000,000-bu mark men- 
tioned as a possibility in pending o(f.- 


cial estimates, C. M. Galvin, loca 
crop statistician, boosted his forec \s 


of United States corn production 1 )j; 


year 90,000,000 bus over his Aus 
estimate. Aggregate yield is forec \s 
at 2,904,000,000 bus, 324,000,000 | 5 


l 
t 


than raised in 1944, but 471,000,990 


above the average annual 
for the 1934-43 decade. 
government raise its August forex 
by the same 90,000,000 bus, the S p 
tember indicated crop would be 
934,000,000 bus. 

Corn condition is rated 74% of 1 


outti rn 
Should ‘he 


mal, compared with 74% a year «vo 


and 68% 
crop made good improvement in Au 


the 10-year average. ‘Th¢ 


gust in the Ohio Valley states while 


progress was slower in northern 4nc 


west central states, due to below n 
mal temperatures. There 
variation in development and a cd 
in the normal frost date will be 1 
essary to mature the late planting 

Warm weather during Septem 
will materially aid production. Sp 
wheat threshing returns in the ] 
kotas and Minnesota are moderat 
above earlier expectations. O 
production is again revised upwa 
due to heavy yields in northwest 
states. The soybean crop has m 
excellent progress with condition 86 
of normal, compared with 83% 
month ago and the 10-year aver: 
of 79%. 

Mr. Galvin also raised estimates 
spring wheat, oats and soybean p 
duction. 

His estimates of principal cr¢ 
with comparisons, are here shown 
millions of bus): 

Galvin— Govt 
Aug. 1944 A 
OOP Wicossdes BO0S SGte) S088 
Spring wheat... 320 310 315 
Winter wheat. 
All wheat 
Oats of e 7 
SEO: Sve siule-s.a ; 31 31 


Soybeans .... 03 18 


Sept. 
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VISIBLE AT 6-YEAR LOW 

Winnipeg, Man.—With tthe fi 
month of the current crop y 
passed, visible stocks of Canadi 
wheat on Aug. 31, 1945, totaled ji 
under 194,000,000 bus, or the sma 
est figufé"since the outbreak of w 
September, 1939. A year ago 1 
total was almost 289,000,000 bus. T 
current visible total includes o1 
2,500,000 bus of durum. 

Canadian Lakehead 
Fort William and Port 
39,000,000 bus and western coun 
elevators a little more than 44,00( 
000 bus. Pacific coast elevators ha\ 
roughly 15,500,000 bus; lower 
dian lake ports 25,000,000, Canadi 
St. Lawrence and Atlantic ports 1 
000,000, and almost 17,000,000 bus a 
in store in the United States. TI! 
remainder is in transit or located 
interior terminal and mill elevato1 
and also at Churchill on Hudson Ba 


elevators 
Arthur hi 
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WPB DROPS CONTROLS ON 


FARM BUILDING REPAIR: 


Washington, D. C.—The War Pri 
duction Board has removed construc 
tion controls under L-41 over altera 


is a wid 


a 


Cana- 


4 


tion and repair of farm buildings 


other than homes. New construc 


tion of farm buildings is also per- 


mitted under this relaxation. 


Sep! 
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IN YOUR BAKERY / 

O & 

ward, 

po @ These Brands of Commander Flours— 

tog so well known for their strength and tolerance 

i —milled from finest selected Northwestern spring 

‘ , wheats—are an important part of the history of 

- American baking. 

yn 

vA Milled by specialists in fine bakery flours—these And through the changing demands of 
Brands in your bakery may well be likened bakery production in the months and years 
to Bonds in the bank. They represent a guaran- immediately ahead, they assure you, the 

' tee that these time-tested flours will perform baker, a source of dependable quality of | 

first in your bakery to the full measure of their baking—whatever type or grade—whatever | 

sian special qualities, just as they have in the past. brand of Commander Flours you select. | 


se rbot the Commander-Larabee representative to tell you 
: more about the wide selection of baking qualities among 


only these famous brands of bakers’ flours. 


vin : COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY 


sey DIVISION OF 


‘: COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 


General offices: MINNEAPOLIS 


COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis @ LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City @ BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION, Buffalo 
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hellabarger MILLING WHEAT 


Here where we know who grows the wheat, where 


it is bought and what kind of wheat it is, we can 


best serve your particular needs. 


* 


SHELLABARGER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


* 

















CAKE 
FLOURS 


\ 
x 


Milled from the Hearts of 
Michigan Soft Winter Wheat 


* 


THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 














“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO” 





“OLD SQUIRE" 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 


downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bldg Kansas City, Mo. 








Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 


“AMERICAN EAGLE” 
“THE ADMIRAL” 


The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Salina, Kansas 




















The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 


Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 


WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 





LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
ae 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 








DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Ine. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 











STANDARD MILLING‘ 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
®.CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 











*““RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 

“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 





Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 


Quality Flours 


Mill at 
Glencoe, Minn. 


Sales Office 
Minneapolis 











The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 








We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 











. . . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








l-H 


QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

















CORN—BOTH WHITE AND YELLOW 


Eberhardt « Simpson Grain Company 


SALINA, KANSAS 


Milling Wheat 





Feed Grains 


eet 


The Miller's Thumb 





(Continued from page 5.) 
the purpose, if indeed the toll were not 
taken merely by the handful. 
The process with small batches of grain 
would be that the miller would measure 
say, 15 of the small dishes of grain into 


the mill, and place the sixteenth aside 
toll. 
read the numerous manorial enactms 
that the miller shall grind “at the fi 


teenth, or sixteenth, etc., vessel,” as ll 


b=} 


It is in this sense that we are 


as the curiously phrased order of 
Bishop of Paris that his millers shi 
grind fourteen bushels for the fifteent 
grain in large quant 


Still, when 


from the bakers was measured and 


rate of toll calculated, it was a stan 
measure that the miller had to use. 

Doubtless the ancient irregular m¢ 
of taking toll led to so much dissatis 
tion that the legislature intervened t 
1 more regular system, and accordi 
we find the statute of the bakers, at 
uted to the thirteenth century, ena 


that “the measure by which toll is 


shall be in accordance with the me 
of the lord the king; or if not, the n 
shall be grievously punished.” 

The toll-dish was therefore 
standard capacity, and possibly i 
places was a bushel measure, calle 


“sceppum,’ or scoop. This is menti 
in Ramsey chartulary in 1307: a cet 
is to give of his own grail 
half an 


part of one quarter, that is 


tenant 
sowing icre of land “the « 


to say 


sceppum.” Bishop Fleetw ood, refer 
to this measure, calculates from 
source that it held a bushel 

would 


At the same time the bushel 


tainly be generally found too large 
measure for such use in those days. 
there is evidence pointing to the 

bushel in use as a toll-dish, perhaps t 
may more safely be estimated to | 
heen the standard dish in general use 


The 


then known as the “toll fat,” 


utensil 
the « 


ing the middle ages. 
ity of which is found at places so 


ipart as Chester and Kent to hav 
half 
Whatever 


to be of standard size, but 


t bushel. 

its capacity, the dish 
not only 
to bear the stamp of the manorial aut] 
ities in testimony of its accuracy. 
Iondon, in 1468, millers were to have 
measures in the mill except those ‘ 


sized and seled according to the Kyi 
Standard.” 
ordered at Port-Moot that 


on warning given, shall 


\t Liverpool in 1558 it 
“every mil 
bring his 


dish to Master Mayor, the same to 


of a lawful size and sealed, under 
penalty of sixpence.” 

Toll was originally always paid 
kind. In days when money was scat 


and payments of tithes to the Chur 
and rents to the landlord were made 
kind, it was not inappropriate that t 
ready and simple method of taking t 
in kind should be permitted to the mill 
In allusions to early mills there is co 
stant mention of the ark or bin for hol 
ing multure corn. One of the chief dutics 
of keepers of mills was the care of t! 


toll-corn, the “molendinaria delatio” 
Till after the rei; 
of Elizabeth the only grain or flour which 
a miller might sell was his toll. 
Perhaps the earliest legal allusions 
toll are those found in the Statuta Pi 


medieval charters. 


(Continued on page 25.) 
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Grain-for-Alcohol 
Order Requires Full 
Feed Recovery 


Washington, D. C.—A _ grain-for- 


alcohol order designed to conserve 
supplies of feed grains and requiring 
the recovery of feed by-products in 


the distillation process, effective Sept. 
1, has been issued by the Depart- 
men! of Agriculture. The order is an 
amendment of war food order No. 
141, which was in effect in August. 
The amendment requires that ‘no 
distiller shall use any grain in the 
manufacture of alcohol or alcoholic 
beverages or spirits by any process 
which ineludes distillation unless all 
feed by-products from the grain so 
processed be recovered either by wet 
feeding, drying or otherwise, in an 
amount equivalent to not less than 
15 |\bs of dried feed per 56-lb bu of 


whole grain processed.” 
Te August order required only dis- 
tillers having food recovery plants 


to recover feed by-products from all 
gr used up to the maximum ca- 
pacity of the plant. No requirements 
with reference to feed by-products 
were imposed upon distillers who 
have no feed recovery plants. The 
Sep:. 1 order requires all distillers to 
recover feed by-products in the speci- 
vays and proportions. 
e amendment also adds grain 
sorghums to the grains that distillers 
cannot use in the production of bev- 
erage spirits and industrial alcohol. 
Excepting the specified grains, 
there is no limitation on the quan- 
tities of grains that may be used 
for the production of ethyl alcohol. 


fied 
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MERCK SALES VOLUME UP 
IN FIRST HALF OF YEAR 


w York, N. Y.—Net sales of 
Merck & Co. for the first six months 
of 1945 amounted to $29,817,376, an 
increase of $2,448,402 over the same 
period in 1944, the chemical company 
reported in a consolidated statement 
of operations. 

1e consolidated net income, after 
provision of $3,650,000 for federal 
ar Canadian taxes on_ income, 
amounted to $1,342,179, equal to $1.10 
are of common stock. This com- 
pares with a net of $1.09 a share for 
the first six months a year ago. 

1e company manufactures chemi- 





cals for medicinal, household and in- 
dustrial purposes, including enrich- 
ment ingredients for flour. 
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MONTHLY MEETINGS AGAIN 
BY MILWAUKEE RETAILERS 


ilwaukee, Wis.—Monthly meet- 
incs of the Milwaukee Retail Bakers 
Association were resumed Sept. 5 
i 1e Milwaukee Hall, according to 
Jo. Vann, Vann’s Pastry Shop, presi- 
1 of the city group. 
calling the meeting, President 
Vann said “we must realize that the 
¢ of the war means the start of a 
f by retail bakers to retain the 
he.vy- volume of wartime business. 
It is up to us as retailers to get 
t ther and make plans that will 
kecp our businesses before the buying 
lic. Only by providing customers 
With high quality goods will we be 
able to hold the patronage of these 
women,” 
President Vann also called atten- 
Uon to the need for association mem- 
bership, not only locally, but also in 








the state and in the national group, 
stressing that “each organization 
serves a definite purpose. The war 
has taught us the importance of joint 
action. We as retailers must now 
continue to follow this’ practice 
through our support of these various 
organizations.” 

The Milwaukee association will be 
making plans for observance of its 
sixtieth anniversary in 1946. Also 
discussed by the group was co- 
operation with the state organization 
and allied trades association in a 
bakery equipment and demonstration 
exposition which leaders in the local 
industry have been giving thought 
to as a vehicle to acquaint the baking 
industry with the new equipment and 
improvements. Such a show would 
also act as a “convention” for the 
state association which again this 
year abandoned its annual fall con- 
vention. 

Directors of the state association 
are being elected by mail and these, 
in turn, will name officers to carry 
through until the 1946 annual meet- 
ing, according to Fred Laufenburg, 
secretary of the state group. 

Both local and state groups will 
soon discuss ways and means of meet- 
ing the employment problem that it is 
believed will arise with the increase 
in the number of service men return- 
ing. 

Retail bakers in Milwaukee are 
also being urged to watch their in- 
ventories of raw materials from now 
until “prewar” products again return, 
so that they will not be caught with 
heavy stocks. 
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LUNCH BOX IDEAS 


Chicago, IJl.-With the fall trek 
back to school, mothers are recep- 
tive to new ideas for breakfasts 


with pep and energy, and for sand- 
wiches or other foods to go into 
school lunchboxes. Wheat Flour In- 
stitute in its September newspaper 
and radio releases is ready with 
recipes for French toast, and for 
fancy quick breads (prune orange 
broad, molasses lemon bread, apricot 
nut bread) which can be made into 
plain bread and butter sandwiches 
or eaten with cream cheese and other 
fillings. 
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ONTARIO ESTABLISHES 
SCHOOL FOR BAKERS 


Toronto, Ont.—A vocational train- 
ing school has been established at 
50 Gould Street, Toronto, by the 
Ontario government for the benefit 
of members of the Canadian armed 
forces. The object of this school is 
to equip men and women who have 
been in the services with the neces- 
sary training for positions in what- 
ever industry they wish to serve. An 
especially interesting feature of this 


school to the milling and baking 
trades is the modern, streamlined 
bakery in which students will re- 





DYNAMIC KERNELS WHEAT 
FOR $1 PER BUSHEL 


Tecumseh, Mich.— The Dynamic 
Kernels Foundation has set a price 
of $1 per bushel for the tithing wheat 
produced from Perry Hayden’s proj- 
ect, provided the purchaser agrees to 
plant it and give a tithe of one tenth 
of the harvest to a church of his 
choice. Wheat presently is selling 
for $1.52 per bushel in Tecumseh. 
The price was decided upon to speed 
the sale of the 4,880-bu harvest from 
this year’s crop on land owned by 
Henry Ford near Macon. 
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BACK HOME AGAIN ~* * * 














Few pictures of the war have better conveyed the home coming and 


V-J Day spirit of America’s fighting men than this Signal corps photo 


of four members of the 11th Armored Division, entrained after debark- 


ing in Boston harbor recently. 


“Gee, I'm really home,” is written on 


their faces as they munch the doughnuts provided by a Red Cross can- 


teen worker. 





ceive an intensive six month course’ tor of the Kansas Wheat Improve- 
of training. When graduated the ment Association, was appointed ex- 


student will be a fully qualified bak- 
er and able to run his own shop if 
he or she wishes to do Pupils 
will be taught to bake within two 
weeks after starting this course and 
will be kept at it steadily under ex- 
pert, sympathetic supervision and in- 
struction. H. H. Kerr is regional di- 
rector of the vocational training 
school and Mrs. Gladys Dobson is di- 
rector of the bakery division. 


so. 
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DAMAGED FLOUR OFFERED 

Chicago, Ill.-The Production and 
Marketing Administration here offers 
for sale to animal feeders, animal and 
poultry feed manufacturers, or other 
non-food manufacturers, approxi- 
mately 51,900 lbs of off-condition, ro- 
dent damaged wheat flour in 519 100- 
lb bags, with 90% of the visible bags 
torn beyond repair. The wheat flour 
is located at the Cleveland Stevedore 
Co., Consolidated Warehouse, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Bids are requested per 
hundredweight at the present 
tion for the entire amount “without 
recourse.’ Bids close at 3 p. m., cwt, 
Sept. 17, with acceptance by mid- 
night Sept. 19. Further information 
may be obtained from M. J. Daly of 
the Midwest regional office of PMA, 
5 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


5 South 
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CHRIST KURTH PRESIDENT 
OF BARLEY ORGANIZATION 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Christ Kurth, Jr., 
of the Kurth Malting Co., Milwaukee, 
was elected president of the newly 
formed Midwest Barley Improvement 
Association at an organizational 
meeting held here recently. Other 
officers elected include James Hess- 
burg, Froedtert Grain & Mlalting 
Co., and James Shakman, Premier- 
Pabst Corp., Milwaukee, vice presi- 
dents; H. H. Ladish, Ladish-Stoppen- 
bach Co., Milwaukee, treasurer, and 
Miss Blanche Hunter, formerly with 
the Northwest Crop Improvement 
Association, secretary. 

Dr. John H. Parker, formerly direc- 


loca- 





ecutive director. 

The purpose of the association is to 
increase the quality and quantity of 
barley used for malting. 

The findings of the several re- 
search groups involved in barley and 
malt investigations will be co-ordi- 
nated and utilized by the agency. 
Field work in the Northwest will be 
conducted in co-operation with the 
Northwest Crop Improvement Asso- 


ciation which has been doing work 
on malting barley for the past 12 


years. 

The association is assembling a list 
of farmers in its area who produced 
certified barley seed of approved va- 
rieties in 1945 to insure that all of 
this seed is made available for plant- 
ing next spring. 


——BREAL 


ENOUGH WORLD WHEAT 
SAYS COUNCIL GROUP 


London, Eng.—The _ International 
Wheat Council said recently that 
there will be enough bread for every 
country this winter provided proper 
economies are taken. The council is 
composed of representatives of the 
United States, Argentina, Australia, 
Canada and the United Kingdom. It 
has just concluded its ninth meeting, 
electing the U. S. delegate, Leslie W. 
Wheeler, chairman. 
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MOVED TO ST. PAUL OFFICE 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Vern G. Rus- 
sell, grain-flour commercial agent at 
Minneapolis for the Minneapolis & 
St. Louis Railway Co., has been made 
general agent for the road at St. 
Paul, and has been succeeded by E. 
A. Olson. 


——BREAD 


E. F. TURNQUIST HEADS 
CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
E. E. Turnquist is now president 
and manager of the Crookston Mill- 
ing Co., Crookston, Minn., succeed- 
ing the late J. J. Padden. He has 
acquired a membership in the Minne- 
apolis Chamber of Commerce. 


S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
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Pills for Pullets 


O* busy Main Street in Petaluma, 
Calif., center of a poultry dis- 
trict which calls itself ““The Egg Bas- 
ket of the World,” is a drugstore de- 
voted entirely to the needs of chick- 
ens. It is the Chicken Pharmacy, 
said to be the only one of its kind in 
the world.—Country Gentleman. 


A Cow Pony 


AR be it from us to pour cold 

water on the story that Emperor 
Hirohito’s white horse is a “humble” 
American cow pony. But there isn’t 
any such animal. A cow pony may 
be reasonably gentle, but it is never 
humble. 

You take an old one, for example, 
say about 25 years old, swayed in the 
back, long of tooth, content with the 
uncuriosity of advancing years. But 
if you pull the rear cinch too tight 
and he doesn’t reach around for a 
nip at you; or if, when you clamber 
aloft, he doesn’t spring into a lope 
before you are set in your seat; 
above all if he can pass through a 
drove of cattle without a bite at the 
rump of a steer which threatens to 
go astray—then you should dismount 
and send for a veterinary. 

If the emperor’s steed could canter 
for hours without tiring, if he could 
jump from a standing start into a 
full run and keep it up for at least 
half a mile; if he could stop at full 
speed in two stiff-legged jumps, or 
change direction within the breadth 
of a bandanna handkerchief, then he 
would be a cow pony of the true 
breed. 

Finally, if while riding at full gal- 
lop, his master could peel an apple 
without being jolted enough to cut 
thumb or finger, then the issue would 
be decided. But if Hirohito’s white 
horse is all of these things, he has 
no business in Japan. He should be 
brought back home to those who un- 
derstand and appreciate him.—New 
York Sun. 


Pre-Salted Celery 


HE claim that he had grown 

“salted celery’’ was made by Nick 
Engel, Wisconsin truck gardener. 

Mr. Engel said he arrived at the 
saline-flavored product after eight 
years of experimenting with adding 
salt and wood ashes to the soil. To 
produce the salted celery he added 
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Autumn Instance 


Where autumn blows its embers in the day 
And waves its firebrands to dark’s abode, 
The burnished beauties of the alders sway 
And maples build gold walls along the road. 


The ballet-dancing leaves that pirouette 
Proclaim an ecstasy of deed well-done; 
The flower and shade and fruit 
Turned into yellow flame to dare the sun. 


But greater than the beauties of the fall 

The bins of golden grain are wealth and pride, 
Feeding the world-wide hunger, hearing the call 
Of need, spreading our bounty far and wide! 


that summer set 


—Helen Maring 
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way up to 


draw 
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when 
dissolve 
the stem. 

Mrs. Engel said the salted celery 
was crisper than ordinary varieties. 

However, Prof. James G. Moore, 
horticulturist at the University of 
Wisconsin, said he had never heard 
of the procedure Mr. Engel claimed 
to have used. Prof. Moore suggested 
that Engel send some of his prize 
celery to the university for chemical 
analysis. Ordinary salt kills vegeta- 
tion, Prof. Moore explained. 


plants 
salt on 


Richmond's First Milla 

kK ROM the diary of Col. William 
Byrd, founder of Richmond and 

Liae: “I 


chosen 


Petersburg, Va., kept in 
reached Shaccoa’s’’—the site 
the next year for Richmond—‘and 
crossed the river to the mills. I had 
the grief to find them both stand still 
for want of water, as a dead woman’s 
tongue for want of breath. It had 
rained so little for many weeks above 
the falls, that the Naiades had hard- 
ly water enough left to wash their 
faces.” 

Taking advantage of the lowness 
of water at that point, Col. Byrd di- 
rected “Mr. Booker, my first minis- 
ter there,’ to blow up the rocks at 
the mouth of the mill canal. But the 
colonel found it necessary to direct 
the workmen how to choose the best 


the grain of the stone.” ‘The water 
now flowed out of the river so slowly 
that the miller was obliged to pond 
it up in the canal by setting open 
the flood-gates at the mouth, and 
shutting those close to the mill. 

By this contrivance, he was able at 
any time to grind two or three bush- 
els, either for his choice customers 
or for the use of my plantations’— 
which reached a peak acreage of 
180,000. 

= = = 


Red, yellow, and purple potatoes 
have been produced at of the 
U. S. governmental experiment sta- 
This done by crossing 
varieties with wild foreign 


one 
tions. was 
native 


species. 
= = = 


Spirit of Success 
Tt HE spirit of success at any cost 
is almost too strong in America. 


It leads one school to hate another, 
one branch of federal service to hold 


back in co-operating with other 
branches, one department in a cor- 


poration to distrust other depart- 
ments, and one class of workers to 
dislike workers of another’ kind. 
There could well be less intense com- 
petition or jealousy, and more co- 
operation and sportsmanship, at least 
between groups and classes. Dislike 
of a person because he is different, 
or lives somewhere else, or makes his 
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Big Business 
E VERY business day, promptly a; 
4 noon, a timid little man would 
check in at the safe deposit dejart. 
ment of a Chicago bank and obtain 
his safe deposit box, which he would 
open, peer into, and carry it away 
to one of the small coupon rooms. 
where he would remain for exactly 
30 minutes. After several months 
one young woman clerk pluckec up 
courage enough to ask the visitor a 
few questions, which he answered in 
a thin, colorless voice. The deposit 
box was empty and always had"“heen 
He had simply rented it so as to hay. 
a quiet spot in the little coupon roon 
to eat his lunch, carried in his coat 
pocket.—Reader’s Digest. 


Who can tell today on which side 
his bread is buttered? 
= 


Pharach's Head Baker 


kK OR the benefit of those who hay 
not yet gotten around to reading 
Chapter 40 of Genesis, we draw at- 
tention to its narration of a baker's 
dream and of the events that fol- 
lowed: While Joseph was a prisone! 
of Pharaoh in Egypt, he attempted 
to secure the influence of that mon- 
arch’s chief butler and chief baker 
who were imprisoned with Joseph fo 
offense given Pharaoh. In advance 
payment for the influence, Joseph in- 
terpreted a dream for the butler. 

“When the chief baker saw that 
the interpretation was good, he said 
unto Joseph, ‘I also was in my dream 
and behold I had three white baskets 
on my head: And in the uppermost 
basket there was of all manner of 
bakemeats for Pharaoh; and the birds 
did eat them out of the basket upon 
my head.’ And Joseph answered and 
said, “This is the interpretation there- 
of: The three baskets are three days 
Yet within three days shall Pharaoh 
lift up thy head from off thee, and 
shall hang thee on a tree; and the 
birds shall eat the flesh from of 
thee.’ 

“And it came to pass the third day 
which was Pharaoh’s birthday, that 
he made a feast unto all of his serv- 
ants; and he lifted up the head of 
the chief butler and of the chief bak- 
er among his servants. And he re- 
stored the chief butler unto his but: 
lership again; and he gave the cu 
into Pharaoh’s hand: But he hanged 
the chief baker, as Joseph had inter: 
preted to them. Yet did not the 











1,000 lbs of salt to the soil at plant- parts of stone for blasting, and how living in an unfamiliar way, is al- chief butler remember Joseph, but 
ing time, he said, explaining that to simplify their labors by “humoring most childish—Bagology. forgat him,” 
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MORE MOUTHS TO FEED 
ACK there in the gloom of the depression 
B hirties—and even before—those who profess 
ow about such things darkly assured us that 





ki 
i 1e middle of this century the population of 
the nited States would reach a point of stabiliza- 
tion. This was sad for those of us on the eco- 
nomic scene who are concerned with filling human 


needs, for it was a warning that business shortly 
coul’ depend no longer for growth upon a stead- 
ily expanding market. It was doubly sad for the 
bre istuffs industries, already bowed down by de- 
cliniag per capita consumption. 

it now there is a happier augury. We are 
almost at the century’s half-way mark and the 
dire predictions have not come true. The popula- 
tion prognosticators have had to revise their 
prophecies to comport with facts, and though they 
do pot abandon their conclusions as to population 
trends and eventualities they have moved back for 
4 generation or two that unhappy day of stale- 
mate between birth and death. 

he Bureau of the Census reports that the 
population of continental United States on July 1 
of this year was 139,682,000, a gain of more than 
8,000,000 in the last five years. Averaged over 
that period this means that the present annual 
increment of new mouths to feed and heads to 
shelier is more than a million and a half. The 
five-year increase almost equals the gain of 8,894,- 
000 in the preceding 10 years, and of course near- 
ly doubles the yearly increment of that decade. It 


is, in fact, almost equal to the 1920-1930 yearly 
average of 1,700,000, the point at which our popu- 
lation prophets were so sure we were well along 
on the road of race suicide. 


.nother confusion for the soothsayers appears 
to in the marriage and birth rate curves dis- 
closed in such current surveys as that of the 
Ladies Home Journal and Bryn Mawr College. 
for the depression years our marriage line 
since 1900 has consistently followed the upward 
trend in women’s employment. So has the birth 
rate. By 1950, this survey indicates, we shall have 
a 10% greater civilian population beyond the infant 
stage than we have today, making a 10% greater 
consumer market. And unless the census man 
fails us then we shall still be far from the end of 
the story. 

[he market outlook for the breadstuffs indus- 
tries is worth dwelling upon. It is full of sweet 
To recapitulate: There will be a steady 
increase in population for many years to come, and 
through its greatly enhanced nutritional position 
bread is likely to retain most of the wartime in- 
crease in per capita consumption, which has 
stepped up from 154 lbs (in terms of flour) to 
about 161 lbs. The position is sharply changed 
from what it was in the first quarter of this cen- 
tury, when population increase was offset by de- 
clining per capita consumption. Now we have ap- 
proximately the same rate of population growth 
coupled with an increased rate of usage. Such 
difficulties as the flour and bread industries may 
have in adjusting to the conditions of peacetime 
will be pleasantly cushioned by an insured market. 
In this respect they are in better position today 
than they have been at any previous moment in 
the past half century. 


KECONVERSION IN WASHINGTON 


\ SITUATION that needs immediate attention, 
“* now that the war is over, is the consolida- 
lion or elimination of various agencies and bu- 
reaus of the federal government. Their number 
has been increasing steadily for many years, until 
they have become a maze through which business 
men and other citizens can find their way only 
with difficulty, if at all. The depression was an 
excuse for the establishing of some of these agen- 


Save 


savor. 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


cies, and the war was an excuse for the establish- 
ing of others. The end result has been a tangle 
of authority and responsibility which has no logic 
that can be detected by an ordinary observer. 

Lindsay C. Warner, comptroller general of the 
United States, in testifying recently before the 
House expenditures committee, described the pres- 
ent governmental setup as “a hodgepodge .. . of 
duplications, overlappings, inefficiencies and _ in- 
consistencies.” He related a few examples: The 
transportation field is divided up among 75 bu- 
reaus, divisions and agencies. The government’s 
travel and freight bill last year was as much as 
it cost to run the whole federal establishment 
30 years ago. 

Public housing is financed by 15 agencies. La- 
bor relations are spread over eight departments 
and agencies. A dozen bureaus and departments 
are involved in administration of government land. 
agencies are “doing a thriving 
business,” in addition to the bureau of 
customs. There are at least 12 federal retirement 
systems, each with its own rules. Mr. Warren said 
that these cited instances represent “merely a 
drop in the bucket of things which should be rem- 
edied.”’ 


Two government 
customs 


President Truman has asked Congress for 
authority to correct this expensive, confusing and 
inefficient administrative structure. Whether it 
could be done by him or by a committee 
specially selected for the job is not certain, but 
there can be no doubt that action by some one is 
needed. 


best 


e®@ @ 
PORTAL TO PORTAL TOIL 

JHEN does labor begin? Is it at that drab 

moment when you strangle the alarm 
clock? And the end of a day of toil—is that 
when you have done your final lap of commut- 
ing and have kissed the little woman at the cot- 
tage door? 

These questions are not very inane. They 
merely suggest the possibility of certain inter- 
esting extensions of the portal to portal principle, 
no longer a wage-raising innovation hatched by 
organized labor’s master mind but an accepted 
and established mechanism which, as was cer- 
tain to happen, is being adapted to situations 
widely different from those of coal miners to 
whom it first was applied. 

There are ever-expanding concepts of the 
Wage-Hour Law’s coverage and of what consti- 
tutes work time under that statute. Final de- 
terminations are made by the courts, but most 
expansions find their basis in administrative in- 
terpretation. Recent interpretations have it that 
employees of lumber companies are at work when 
traveling to and from the timber cutting site, 
that employees are at work when taking showers 
with facilities provided by their employer and 
when changing in and out of work clothes. 

Perhaps an even more significant type of ad- 
ministrative interpretation makes the law appli- 
cable to industries whose products never leave 
the state in which they are produced—ice, elec- 
tric energy, railroad ties, crushed rock, bitumi- 
nous aggregate, ready-mixed concrete, sand and 
gravel, printer’s ink, lubricating oil, bricks, tele- 
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graph poles, fertilizer and agricultural limestone. 

Now the Wage-Hour Law, which has been in 
effect since October, 1938, provides that employ- 
ees may recover “underpayments” of wages, 
double that amount as liquidated damages, and 
attorney’s fees. As an example of how this might 
work out, the National Manufacturers Associa- 
tion gives us this: 


“Assume a small manufacturer whose prod- 
ucts have been consumed wholly within the state 
where they were produced. That manufacturer 
has justifiably not regarded himself as being en- 
gaged in the production of goods for commerce, 
and for this reason has entered into contracts 
with his employees under which overtime pay- 
ments did not equal those required by the Wage- 
Hour Law. Assume also that the difference in 
the amount paid and the amount ‘due’ to all em- 
ployees under the Wage-Hour Law aggregates 
$50 weekly. In those states where recoveries are 
permitted to the effective date of the law—ap- 
proximately 7 years—the employees could recov- 
er ‘underpayments’ approximating $15,000, an- 
other $15,000 as liquidated damages and a sub- 
stantial sum as attorney’s fees. A judgment in 
a comparable amount could force many employ- 
ers into bankruptcy. Moreover, it must be re- 
membered that such a judgment can be based 
upon an expanded concept of work time as well 
as upon the concept of coverage.” 

The name “hidden hunger” doubtless has sug- 
gested to NAM a name for this peril to small 
business. It is called “hidden bankruptcy.” The 
disease is even more insidious than human malnu- 
trition, for the victim may be wholly unaware of 
it until it strikes through the deadly hand of his 
benevolent — but often seemingly malevolent — 
government, 

e®e@ @ 

THE NEWFOUNDLAND CLINIC 

()* prime importance to the nutritional world, 

~ which so closely borders upon the domain of 
flour and bread, is the nutritional clinic that is be- 
ing conducted in Newfoundland. The dietetic lev- 
el there is low and deficient in quality. Among 
the measures undertaken for its improvement is 
an official requirement that all white flour import- 
ed into Newfoundland shall be enriched with vi- 
tamins to the United States standards for enriched 
flour. 

Basic to the nutritional program in Newfound- 
land was a medical survey, a detailed report upon 
which is now being distributed by the National 
Research Council of the United States. The food 
supply was found inadequate in a number of par- 
ticulars. Many persons were discovered to be 
malnourished, and the general level of health, in- 
fluenced by undernourishment, was revealed to be 
low, particularly in the area of infant mortality 
and the death rate from tuberculosis.. 

Problems of food and nutrition are of particu- 
lar interest at this time, when UNRRA and the 
armed forces of the United Nations face the task 
of feeding the hungry and treating the malnour- 
ished in the liberated countries. The United Na- 
tions Food and Agricultural Organization will be 
engaged in securing the co-operation of many gov- 
ernments in raising the dietary levels of their 
people, improving agriculture, eliminating defi- 
ciency diseases and promoting better health. In 
such efforts the treatment of nutritional deficien- 
cies and the relief of hunger should be guided by 
the best medical science has to offer, and the 
Newfoundland clinic might well be used as a 
scientific guidepost. Doubtless other such clinics 


will develop from the postwar international re- 
lief enterprises, and from all these will come de- 
ductions and conclusions that may have an im- 
portant bearing upon the future status of food en- 
richment. 
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Control Over Flour Purchases 


Disturbing to 


Toronto, Ont.—Canadian flour mill- 
ers are waiting somewhat impatient- 
ly for the control authorities at Ot- 
tawa to admit and correct a mistake 
made in the issuance of Order No. 
540 which limits the distribution of 
wheat flour in domestic markets in 
Canada. The order was issued Aug. 
8 and technically is now in effect, 
though it is doubtful if any mill any- 
where in Canada has been able fully 
to comply with its requirements. 

Such an order involves an im- 
mense amount of checking old files 
in a search for figures which many 
mills will not be able to supply. The 
purpose of the order may have some 
significance for statisticians in Ot- 
tawa but it lacks even nuisance value 
for flour mills and will be costly in 
the way of accounting expenses. 

The Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board believes that it has evidence 
that the distribution of wheat flour 
on the domestic market has been in 
excess of consumer needs. The 
tion was taken in an effort to make 
available as much Canadian wheat 
flour as possible for the United Na- 
tions and liberated countries, instead 
of having some supplies on the do- 
mestic market being used for live- 
stock feed. 

For the purposes of the order 
(No. 540), Canada is divided into 
six zones and no miller shall, in any 
quarterly period, ship to his custom- 
ers in any zone a total quantity 
greater than the lesser of the quan- 
tities shipped in two comparative 
periods—one in 1942 and the other 
in 1944, 

In the case of first patent flour 
the total must not be greater than 
the lesser of the two following quan- 
tities: 

(a) 125% of the total quantity 
of first patent flour that was shipped 
during the corresponding quarterly 
period of the year 1942 to all 
tomers in that zone; or 

(b) 100% of the total quantity 
of first patent flour that was shipped 
during the corresponding quarterly 
period of the year 1944 to all cus- 
tomers in that zone. 

In the case of second patent flour, 
the percentages used to calculate 
the total for each quarter, and cov- 
ering the two years on which the 
quantity is based, 140% and 
100%, respectively. 

The only exception to the ruling 
and where the quantity may be in- 
creased is in the case of flour shipped 
by a miller to a customer who sub- 
sequently exports the flour. However, 
this can only be done with the ap- 
proval in writing of the Co-ordinator 
Foods Administration, or his author- 
ized representative. 

Starting with the current quarter- 
ly period, it will be necessary for 
every miller to file with the statistics 
branch, Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board, Ottawa, a report for each 
quarterly period showing separately 


ac- 


cus- 


are 


Canadian Millers 


his shipments of wheat flour for that 
particular three-month period. The 
report must be made on a form pro- 
vided for that purpose and it must 
be filed not later than 10 days fol- 
lowing the end of each quarterly 
period. In addition, millers are re- 
quested to furnish any further in- 
formation that may be required from 
time to time, by the Co-ordinator, 
Foods Administration. 

This order by the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board states very definite- 
ly that the distribution of flour on 
the domestic market has been in 
excess of consumer needs and sur- 
pluses in some areas have been used 
for feeding livestock. Due to the 
urgent need for wheat flour for the 
United Nations and the liberated 
countries of Europe, “it is necessary 
to control the distribution of first 
and second patent flour in Canada,” 
said. 

While the order of the 
Prices and Trade Board, and the 
statement by the chairman, Donald 
Gordon, do not name the areas in 
which the flour was fed to _live- 
stock, it is understood that they 
were chiefly in Eastern Ontario and 
Quebec. The belief is held here that 
the Mutual Aid Board requested the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board to 
take action and control the distribu- 
tion of wheat flour within the Do- 
minion. 

The action on the part of the 
Prices and Trade Board cannot be 
taken as a reflection on the long- 
adopted methods of distribution by 
the milling trade of Canada, but it 
does mean increased work and more 
headaches for the milling industry 
all because some Canadian consum- 
ers apparently found it advantageous 
to feed wheat flour to livestock at 
a time when supplies for human 
needs were in urgent demand. 


the order 


Wartime 
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WHEAT CHAMPION KILLED 

Toronto, Ont.—Herman William 
Trelle, former Canadian champion 
wheat grower, died recently as a re- 
sult of gunshot wounds at the Over- 
holtz Ranch House, California, where 
he was ranch manager. A discharged 
ranch employee is reported to have 
shot Mr. Trelle. 
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BOARD OFFERS TO TRADE 
WHEAT STOCKS WITH MILLS 
Winnipeg, Man. The Canadian 
Wheat Board is prepared to permit 
country mills, which experience diffi- 
culty in carrying on their normal 
gristing business because the wheat 
being delivered to them for gristing 
is not of milling quality, to exchange 
such nonmillable wheat for board 
stocks of milling quality wheat which 
may be available in local country ele- 
vators, according to a recent an- 
nouncement. The exchange will be 
on a bushel-for-bushel basis and cash 


settlement must be made for the dif- 
ference in grades, basis the board’s 
fixed prices date of exchange, plus 
the usual elevation charges. 

Exchanges of this nature, approved 
by the board, must be reported to 
the board by elevator companies in 
the same manner as exchanges for 
seed, by submitting a pro forma de- 
liveries report together with the local 
sales report covering the grades de- 
livered to the mill, and a pro forma 
purchase report attached for the 
grades taken in exchange. 

Exchanges cannot be permitted 
which will result in the elevator re- 
ceiving a larger quantity of wheat 
than is delivered to the miller, as this 
would reduce the storage space re- 
served for deliveries by local permit 
holders. No producer's certificates 
will be issued by the elevator com- 
pany on exchanges as above, the 
board said. 

Farmers may exchange lightweight 
wheat for board stocks for seeding 
purposes on the same basis. 
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MILLFEED SHIPMENTS DROP 

Toronto, Ont.—The distribution of 
western millfeeds in the eastern 
provinces of Canada under the freight 
assistance plan shows a decline of 
about 4% in the 11 months ending 
with June as compared with similar 
period of preceding year. The total 
quantity shipped in the eleven months 
of the crop year ending with June 
amounted to 574,996 tons, as against 
595,536 in the corresponding months 
of previous year. Most of the falling 
off occurred in Ontario, where crops 
were better than in 1943-44. Quebec 
usually buys more western millfeed 
than any of the other provinces. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 
TO BE “SATISFACTORY” 


Toronto, Ont.—The financial st:te- 
ments for Alberta Pacific Grain and 
its parent company, Federal Grain, 
Ltd., for the fiscal year of each which 
ended July 31 are in the process of 
preparation. The two reports wil! be 
very satisfactory, it is said. 

The volume of grain  handied 
through the companies’ terminals at 
the Head of the Lakes has exceeded 
any previous year, “largely due to ihe 
heavy movement from: country eleva- 
tors and temporary annexes.” 

Prospects for the present fiscal 
year, however, are described as “not 
very bright.” Crops in large areas 
in Alberta and western Saskatche- 
wan are poor and handlings will! be 
light. Wheat in storage in western 
Canada is down about 60% compared 
to last year. 

A reference to the individual re- 
port of Alberta Pacific Grain for the 
1944 fiscal year shows that its 
net profits of $254,372 were actually 
slightly in excess of those of the par- 
ent company, Federal Grain, whose 
net of $217,440 was equivalent to 
$7.25 on the 642% cumulative re- 
deemable preferred stock and 11c per 
share on the “A” and “B” common 
stock. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DUNCAN MOODY DIES 

Toronto, Ont.—Duncan D. Moody, a 
partner in the firm of Moody Bros., 
Weston, Ont., members of the flour 
and feed business, died at his home 
on Sept. 4. Before coming to Canada 
and settling in Weston, Mr. Moody 
spent some years in the milling busi- 
ness in South Africa. 


Price Readjustments, Rather Than 
Sales Controls, a Better Solution 


By A. H. BAILEY 
Manager, Canadian Branch, The Northwestern Miller 


Toronto, Ont.—At the time the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board is- 
sued its now famous Order No. 540 
which limits the distribution of wheat 
flour in Canada, the full implications 
of the order were not clear, nor are 
they clear yet. The purpose of the 
order is to prevent the use of better 
grades of wheat flour for feeding 
purposes in Canada, thereby conserv- 
ing the Canadian flour output for 
the relief of hungry populations in 
Europe, China and other war-strick- 
en parts of the world. 

Unfortunately, the order as draft- 
ed is unworkable and can result only 
in confusion and costly waste within 
the milling industry. So far as they 
could, all mills are prepared to obey, 
but the order itself is so written as 
to make compliance impossible. 

Notwithstanding the _ difficulties 
mills find in carrying out the tech- 
nical details of this unfortunate con- 
trol measure, in actuality most of 
them are meeting the spirit of the 
order by checking sales of this kind 
and removing any ground of com- 


plaint the control people might find. 
Estimates recently made in trade cir- 
cles place the highest possible amount 
of patent flour which may have been 
used for feeding purposes in all 
Canada in any recent year at 100,- 
000 bbls, with a strong probability 
that less than half that figure might 
be nearer the mark. 

If the price control authorities at 
Ottawa have a sincere wish to keep 
good human food such as flour from 
being fed to pigs it could find a short 
cut to that objective by readjust- 
ing the controlled Canadian prices for 
wheat, flour and bread. No one who 
knows the story of how current 
prices for these commodities came 
into being would say that the board 
has not done a good job in holding 
prices during the war period, but 
reactions’ such as this latest order 
tries to prevent are bound to break 
through the price lines from now 
on. If flour and bread are still to 
be sold at less than the cost of good 
pig feed the consequences are ob- 
vious. 
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